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THE LEGAL STATUS OF PERSONS IN THE 
MILITARY SERVICE OF THE U. S. 


BY 
LIEUT. E. G. DAVIS, U. S. A. 


Artillery Corps 


HE most casual reading of 
the Constitution of the 
United States shows that 
the makers of that in- 
instrument fully realized 
that it would be neces- 
sary for the Federal 
government to support 
a military establish- 
ment, and, also, that 

the government of this establishment 

would require the application and en- 
forcement of rules which must neces- 
sarily be very different from those 
used -by the civil courts in the 
proper exercise of their functions. In ord- 
er, therefore, to give authority for the crea- 
tion of an army, for military law and the 
administration of military justice, it was 
provided (Const., Art. I., Sec. 8) “that 

Congress shall have power to raise and sup- 

port armies” and “to make rules, for the 

government and regulation of the land and 
naval forces.” 
Acting under the general authority here 


conferred Congress has by law provided for 
a military institution, whose personnel con- 
sists of officers, cadets, and enlisted men, 
and it has enacted the Articles of War and 
other statutes for its government and regu- 
lation. 

Now, while it is perfectly apparent to all 
that the status of those citizens of the 
United States who enter its military service 
is essentially different from that of those 
who do not, it is the conviction of the writer 
that this status is imperfectly understood 
not only by citizens generally but even by 
the majority of persons who are actually in 
the military service. It may be stated at 
the outset that the failure to understand this 
status is largely due to a failure to under- 
stand the Constitution itself, particularly in 
those parts which are supposed to confer on 
persons accused of crime certain rights and 
privileges which can never be rightfully de- 
nied or withheld. But, whatever may be 
its cause, it is certain that the misconception 
exists to a degree which warrants this at- 
tempt to remove it. 
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The impression seems to be abroad that plication, but it has had the effect of creat- 


the Constitution confers on citizens gener- 
ally certain rights and privileges and that 
whenever these cannot be claimed by per- 
sons in the military service it is because they 
have forfeited them by entry therein. On 
this point the language of our writers on 
military law, and even that of our judges 
in their opinions, has not always been per- 
fectly clear and explicit. Indeed, on the 
other hand, it has been responsible, to a cer- 
tain extent, for the misconception that act- 
ually exists, for we often see it stated that 
persons who enter the military service “give 
up,” “waive,” “surrender,” or “forfeit” cer- 
tain of their personal rights. Without im- 
plying for a moment that those who have 
used such language as the above did not un- 
derstand clearly the subject of which they 
wrote, it is none the less certain that in- 
structors and students have drawn from it 
a meaning that is inconsistent with the facts 
of the case as they actually exist. They 
have, in the majority of cases, concluded 
that the personal rights which a person is 
said to waive when he enters the military 
service include rights which the Constitution 
guarantees to citizens generally and which 
the government of the United States is for- 
bidden to deny. Asa case in point we often 
hear it said that persons in the military ser- 
vice have forfeited the right to a jury trial 
when accused of crime and that they have 
also forfeited the right, before being held 
to answer for a capital, or otherwise infam- 
ous crime, to have the case against them 
investigated by a grand jury. To my mind 
this is very far from the truth, as I hope to 
show, and the effect of such teaching is per- 
nicious because it tends to prevent a proper 
understanding of the relation which exists 
between the soldier and the government, 
something of which it is of prime import- 
ance to all concerned to know that there 
should be no misconception whatever. 
The doctrine of forfeiture, if I may use 
this term to refer to the idea above ex- 


pressed, has in fact but a very limited ap- 
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ing great confusion in the minds of stu- 
dents, particularly beginners in the study 
of military law. “Why,” they ask, “is it 
necessary for persons who enter the mili- 
tary service to forfeit rights guaranteed to 
citizens by the Constitution? Was not that 
instrument made for all who live under it, 
military as well as civil? Is it fair that the 
man who gives his life to the upholding of 
the law and the Constitution should have 
fewer rights than the man who enjoys the 
blessings of peace and order but who does 
nothing to secure them?” Being assured 
that this forfeiture of rights does take place, 
whether rightly or fairly or not, as a matter 
of necessity in the maintenance of military 
law, the opinion is formed that this condi- 
tion of affairs is made to exist simply to 
make possible the reign of a rule that is al- 
ways arbitrary and summary and some- 
times, if not often, tyrannically unjust. 
That this statement is not overdrawn 
is shown by the surprisingly large 
number of those who, on first acquaint- 
ance with military rule, form the 
opinion that a court-martial is a tribunal 
organized to convict and that its exercise of 
judicial functions is but little, if anything, 
more than a farce. That such a view of 
the case is unfortunate all will admit since 
it is corrected, if at all, only after extended 
study or prolonged experience with the act- 
ual application of military law and a per- 
sonal knowledge, thus acquired, of its essen- 
tial justness. It is all the more unfortunate 
because it is unnecessary. 

The rights and privileges which the Con- 
stitution confers on persons accused of 
crime—those at least which are most often 
invoked—are found in the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth amendments. The 
fifth provides that “no person shall 
be held to answer for a capital, or 
otherwise infamous crime, unless on 
a presentment or indictment of a grand 
jury, except in cases arising in the 
land and naval forces, or in the militia, 
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when in actual service, in time of war or 
public danger.” It further provides that no 
person “shall be subject, for the same of- 
fense, to be twice put in jeopardy of life 
or limb, compelled, in any criminal case, to 
be a witness against himself, or deprived of 
life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law.” The sixth and seventh provide for 
a jury trial in all criminal cases and in civil 
cases where the amount in controversy ex- 
ceeds twenty dollars, give an accused person 
the right to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation, to be confronted 
with the witnesses against him, to have com- 
pulsory process for ‘obtaining witnesses in 
his favor, and, to have the assistance of 
counsel for his defense. The eighth merely 
prohibits the requiring of excessive bail, 
the imposing of excessive fines, or the in- 
flicting of cruel and unusual punishments. 

The question that now arises is: Which, 
if any, of the above guarantees has the sol- 
dier forfeited? The correct answer is: 
None, he retains them all unimpaired. At 
first glance this statement may seem some- 
what startling to those who have taught or 
who have accepted the doctrine of forfeit- 
ure, but further consideration cannot fail to 
show its essential correctness. 

The Supreme Court has decided that the 
rights and guarantees contained in the above 
cited amendments constitute restrictions on 
the Federal courts only. They have no ap- 
plication to trials before State courts or, by 
a necessary inference, before courts-mar- 
tial; the latter are, properly , speaking, 
not courts at all, not a part of 
the Federal judicial system, but merely 
executive agencies for the  enforce- 
ment of discipline. The particular ques- 
tion as to whether any of these rights 
and guarantees apply to trials before 
courts-martial has never been in issue before 
the Supreme Court and so has never been 
authoritatively passed upon, but we have the 
most satisfactory evidence as to what the 
decision will be should the question ever 
come before the court in a form that re- 


quires an answer. In discussing this point 
in the well-considered case of ex-parte 
Milligan, Chief Justice Chase clearly 
sets forth the view given above. He 
says, in effect, that in considering the 
various clauses of these amendments 
to the Constitution “cases arising 
in the land and naval forces, etc.,” 
are to be understood’as excepted after each 
of them just as much as though the words 
were actually repeated after each separate 
and distinct provision. This view was ex- 
pressed, it is true, in rendering the minority 
opinion but it was obiter dictum and there 
is nothing to show that the opinion of the 
majority of the court, on this particular 
point, differed in any way from that of the 
Chief Justice. The same view of the case 
was also taken by Congress. In enacting 
the Articles of War Congress provided 
(Art. 91) for the use of depositions in mil- 
itary trials. The sixth amendment to the 
Constitution provides that “in all criminal 
prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the 
right to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him.” If this provision applied to 
trials before courts-martial it would make 
the 91st Article of War unconstitutional. 
But the fact that Congress enacted in the 
Articles of War a provision directly op- 
posed to one of these Constitutional guar- 
antees shows conclusively that in its 
opinion none of them have any applica- 
tion to courts-martial for they are all on 
exactly the same basis. All or none ap- 
ply. 

Because, then, a soldier may be tried by a 
court-martial, which is not a jury, for a 
capital, or otherwise infamous crime and 
without being first indicted by a grand jury 
it cannot be said that he forfeited, by entry 
into the service, the right to a jury trial or 
the right to have the case against him in- 
vestigated by a grand jury. As far as trials 
before military courts are concerned these 
rights do not exist or never have existed 
and it is impossible to forfeit what does not 
exist. 
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On the other hand when a person in the 
military service of the United States is 
tried before the Federal courts he is on ex- 
actly the same status as any other citizen. 
In these courts, where the Constitutional 
guarantees were meant to apply, he can de- 
mand that before being tried for a capital, 
or otherwise infamous, crime he be first 
indicted by a grand jury, that he be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him, that 
he be not compelled to be a witness against 
himself, etc.. The fact that he is in the mili- 
tary service does not detract one iota from 
his right to claim the fullest protection. In 
other words, where there was anything to 
forfeit he has forfeited nothing. 

The fact that the conditions which apply 
to trials before the Federal courts do not 
necessarily apply to trials before courts- 
martial must, then, be explained by some- 
thing other than the doctrine of forfeiture 
of rights. The true explanation is found 
in the doctrine of contract. 

‘In pursuance of its power to govern the 

military establishment Congress has enact- 
ed the Articles of War and certain other 
statutes which, taken in connection with 
the unwritten military law and customs of 
the service, make up the military code. The 
rule of this military law is strict,summary, 
sometimes harsh, but withal efficient. It 
is, however, strictly limited to persons in 
the military service, except in a few well 
known cases which it is not necessary here 
to discuss. So long as a person remains a 
civilian, military law does not affect him, 
but by enlisting or otherwise entering the 
military service he voluntarily brings him- 
self under its sway. Enlistment is a con- 
tract which works a change of status—the 
civilian becomes a soldier. Once consum- 
mated it cannot be disavowed by the person 
who enlists. Until his contract expires he 
is subject to all the requirements of military 
law and may be punished criminally for fail- 
ure to comply with his obligations or the 
rules of the service. 

It will be seen, therefore, that amenability 
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to military law arises, except in cases of 
conscription, solely from contract. The per- 
son entering the military establishment 
agrees to be bound during his term of ser- 
vice by the rules of military law. His con- 
tract thus places upon him an added re- 
sponsibility. Where before he was subject 
and liable to the civil law only he is now 
in addition subject to the military law. 
When he violates the civil law he is tried 
by the civil courts just as though he were 
still a civilian ; when he violates the military 
law he is tried by the military tribunals. If 
in. the civil courts he can claim certain 
rights and privileges which are, or may be, 
refused him in the military it is not because 
he has forfeited these by entering the mili- 
tary service, but because the two systems 
are entirely separate and distinct and the 
rules which apply to the one have no nec- 
essary application to the other. 

It is easy, even for the commonest under- 
standing, to grasp the reason why the ad- 
ministration of civil and military justice 
should be governed by different rules. In 
order to maintain discipline and respect for 
law and authority punishment must follow 
offense as swiftly and as surely as is con- 
sistent with the certain determination of 
guilt. That the procedure of military tribu- 
nals should be unincumbered by the legal 
forms and processes which were designed to 
secure the correct and exact administration 
of justice, but the use of which is often per- 
verted to the securing of delay upon delay, 
all can readily understand. Why not teach, 
then, that the code of military law exists as 
a matter of necessity for the government of 
the military forces and the maintenance of 
discipline and that where a person is tried 
and punished under the rules of this code it 
is simply because he has made himself 
amenable to military law by entry into the 
military service. 

It is not contended, of course, that by en- 
tering the military service a person suffers 
no restrictions on his natural rights. In 
freedom of movement, occupation and 
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opinion he certainly suffers in com- 
parison with the: civilian. He cannot 
come and go as he pleases, he is 


not at liberty to change his occupa- 
tion at his pleasure, and he is un- 
doubtedly under some restrictions in regard 
to the free expression of opinion. But even 
here it cannot be correctly said that he has 
forfeited or even waived these rights by be- 
coming a soldier. They are held in abey- 
ance, it is true, during his term of service, 
but they may be fully exercised again the 
moment he returns to civil life. The truth 
is that he is not permitted to exercise these 
rights because the exercise thereof would be 
inconsistent with the proper performance 


of his military duties inconsistent with 


that respect for law and _ authority 
which he has voluntarily given the 
government the right to enforce, in- 


consistent, then, with the terms of his 
contract. In all other respects the status 
of the soldier is sufficiently easy to under- 
stand and calls for no discussion. 

By way of simplification and summary we 
conclude, then, that this matter should be 
presented and understood just as though the 
government said to every citizen about to 
enter its military service: You are now a 
citizen. By voluntary agreement you are 
about to enter the military service and 
your contract so to do will be evi- 
denced by your oath of enlistment 
or your oath of office. When you have 
been so inducted into this service you 
will still be a citizen but you will 
have assumed, in addition, the status of 
a soldier. You will still be subject in all 
respects to the civil law and may be tried 
and punished just as before for any vtola- 
tion thereof. At such trial you may claim 
all the rights and privileges that any other 
citizen can, wholly unaffected by the fact 
that you have entered the military service. 
In addition you will as a soldier be subject 
to military law, and violation thereof will 
cause you to be tried and punished by the 
military courts, You must not expect that 
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the rules of procedure governing the mili- 
tary courts will be the same as those gov- 
erning the civil for they are separate and 
distinct systems, the civil courts belonging 
to the judicial department of the govern- 
ment and the military to the executive. The 
rights and privileges which the Constitution 
guarantees to persons accused of crime ap- 
ply only to the civil courts. The Constitu- 
tion did not intend them to apply to the 
military tribunals and you must not expect 
to be able to claim them when on trial there. 
The military courts are governed by the 
laws of Congress which regulate and con- 
trol their procedure and by what are known 
as the unwritten military law and the cus- 
toms of the service. 

You thus see that you forfeit none of 
your Constitutional rights and privileges by 
entering the military service for they still 
remain to you in full force and effect in the 
forum where they were intended to apply. 
Certain of your personal rights, such as 
those of free movement, occupation, and the 
expression of opinion you must, however, 
prepare to hold in abeyance, for their exer- 
cise during the period of your service would 
conflict with the obligations of your contract 
and be prejudicial to what we call military 
discipline, that quality in any military com- 
mand upon which its efficiency and safety 
most largely depend. Finally you are to 
remember that in thus contracting to render 
military service and to be bound during 
your term of service by the rules of mili- 
tary law you are taking upon yourself a se- 
rious added responsibility, one that the 
civilian knows not of, and one whose bur- 
dens will rest lightly on you only when you 
have within yourself a consciousness of the 
law obeyed and duty well and honestly per- 
formed. 

With this understanding of what is to be 
your new status I will gladly accept you into 
the military service. If you do not care to 
so enter it you may, before it is too late, ex- 
ercise your choice and refuse to consum- 
mate the contract. 





FIRST BATTALION OF “BLACK 





WATCH” AT EDINBURGH CASTLE. 


KING EDWARD'S HIGHLANDERS 


The Soldiers Who Wear the Kilts and Tartan “Breeks” 


BY 


FRITZ MORRIS 


ANY years ago, I hate 
to recall how many, I, 
a little Yankee boy, 
stood at Charing 
Cross, Glasgow, and 
watched a _ regiment 
of Highlanders march. 
“Soldiers with dresses 
on,” I called them, then, but in all these 
years, I have never ceased to love, to 
admire, and to talk about “the Highland- 
ers.” 
The regiment I saw that snowy day at 
the corner of Sauchiehall Street, and the 








Crescents, was the famous Gordons, per- 
haps the only regiment in the British 
Army that was recruited by a woman, the 
Duchess of Gordon who, history says, 
“was second to no woman in the two 
kingdoms in beauty and womanly fasci- 
nations.” 

In the year 1794 King George III found 
himself in need of more soldiers, and he 
commissioned the youthful Marquis of 
Huntley to raise a regiment of Highland- 
ers from the tenants on the lands of his 
father, the Duke of Gordon. The young 
Marquis found it no easy task to persuade 








pons: 
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the Highlanders to leave their homes, for, 
in those days, when a man enlisted he 
was a King’s man for life, or until he 
was so stricken by wounds, or disease, 
as to be of no further use as a soldier. 
Seeing his difficulty, his young mother, 
the beautiful Duchess, determined to help 
him. Donning a soldier's tunic and a 
Highlander’s 
bonnet, and car- 
rying with her a 
bag of shillings, 
she mounted her 
horse and made 
daily tours of 
the country side. 
Arriving at the 
cottage of a like- 
ly man, she called 
him forth, pointed 
out the glory of a 
soldier’s life, and 
putting a coin be- 
tween her lips, 
invited him to 
come and _ take 
the King’s shill- 
ing. Such an in- 
vitation from the 
Duchess of Gor- 
don was not like- 
ly to be refused, 
and as. she bent 
down in the sad- 
dle each man 
took the coin 
from her mouth 
with his own lips. There were some shy lads 
who would have taken the shilling from 
its rare resting-place with their fingers, 
but the Duchess would allow no such timid- 
ity. All Scotland was ringing with the news 
that every man who joined the new regi- 
ment should have the privilege of kissing 
the beautiful Duchess, and the Duchess 
saw to it that every recruit exercised his 
privilege. With such a recruiting-ser- 





geant it is not surprising that the regi- 
ment was established at full strength in 
less than four months. 

The Gordons did their first fighting in 
1799, and from the battle of Egmont-op- 
Zee, until now, their record is a proud 
one, their escutcheon is unsullied, and 
their banner bears the names of some 
of Britain’s 
grandest vic 
tories. In the 
middle of the 
fight at Egmont- 
op-Zee, two of 
the Gordons no- 
ticed General 
Moore lying 
wounded. Lifting 
him up they car- 
ried him out of 
the fight, took 
him to the Sur- 
geon, and _ then 
returned and 
flung themselves 
into the battle 
again. The fol- 
lowing day, when 
the Gordons were 
paraded, General 
Moore asked for 
the two soldiers 
who had _ saved 
his life; not a 
man moved, and 
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IN EDINBURGH. that both had 


been killed during the battle. General 
Moore was much distressed at having been 
unable to thank his benefactors, but when, 
a few years afterward, he was knighted, he 
chose for one of the supporters of his coat- 
of-arms, a Highlander, in remembrance, 
and gratitude for the aid he had received 
from the two Gordons at Egmont-op-Zee. 
One incident of the war in South Af- 
rica must be told in the story of the 
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5TH HIGHLANDERS GF MONTREAL, ALLIED WITH THE “BLACK WATCH.” 


INSPECTION BY THE COLONEL AND REGIMENTAL STAFF. 
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Gordons. It occurred at Naboomspruit 
in July, 1901. A train, with an escort 
of twenty-two Gordons under Lieuten- 
ant Best, was derailed and attacked by 
Commandant de Viliers and 150 Boers, 
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and Best and his men at once opened fire. 
They were, of course, hopelessly outnum- 
bered, and one by one they fell. Lieuten- 
ant Best was among the killed and, at 
last, only four of the Gordons were left 
standing. Surrounded, and without cov- 


er, these noble fellows fought on, undis- 
mayed, until three of them were killed, 
and the survivor, being wounded, was 
captured. Commandant de Viliers asked 
the Gordon why he, and his comrades, 
had not surrendered. 

“Why, man,” the survivor replied, “we 
are the Gordon Highlanders.” 

To the brave Gordon, the simple an- 
swer seemed sufficient. 

The Royal Highlanders, known as the 
“Black Watch,” was originally the 42nd 
regiment and gained the word, “Royal” 
for their brave conduct at Ticonderoga. 
They are called “Black Watch” from 
their sombre dress when first embodied 
in 1729 and the regiment was, originally, 
composed of cadets of Highland families 
of standing, and for many years main- 
tained their purely Highland composi- 
tion. They first fought at Fontenoy. 
“These Highland furies rushed upon us 
with more violence than ever did a sea 
driven by a tempest” says a French writer 
of that time. During the American War 
of 1776-1779 they had lost, 83 killed, and 
286 wounded. The “Black Watch” gain- 
ed much distinction in the Egyptian and 
Peninsular Campaigns, and in 1809 took 
part in the disastrous expedition to Wal- 
cheren from which only 204 returned, fit 
for duty, out of the 758 who had left six 
weeks before. In the Waterloo Campaign, 
they were only partially engaged but 
lost 45 killed and 243 wounded at Quatre 
Bras. They were, for some years, com- 
manded by the late General Wauchope, 
whose regimental career was all spent 
with them, and in the night attack at Ma- 
gersfontein, in the South African War, 
by the Highland Brigade, which he com- 
manded, they lost 19 officers, and over 
300 men killed and wounded, and Gen- 
eral Wauchope himself was killed at their 
head. 

The Gordons and the “Black Watch” 
look alike, but the Gordons have a white 
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“heckle” at the side of their feather bon- 
nets, and the Black Watch a red one, 
which was given as a mark of honor 
when, in the Peninsula, they repulsed a 
French attack which had caused the 
flight of a regiment of British dragoons 
who wore a red plume. It was taken from 
the latter and given to the Black Watch. 
The Gordons wear black buttons on their 
white spats, in permanent remembrance 
of a distinguished Colonel who was kill- 
ed at their head in the Peninsula, and the 
Black Watch wear white ones, The Gor- 
dons have two long black tassels on their 
sporrans and the Black Watch two short 
ones. 

The Queen’s Own Cameron Highland- 
ers, formerly 79th regiment, is now the 
only single battalion regiment in the 
Army. It was raised in 1793, by Alan 
Cameron of Eracht, and in six months 
1,000 men had enlisted. In the following 
year it served in the unfortunate expedi- 
tion to Flanders, losing 200 men from 
disease within a few weeks. At Water- 
loo, of the 776 present only 297 came 
out unwounded, a loss that exceeded that 
of any other regiment, except the 3rd 
Batt. of 1st Foot Guards which was prac- 
tically annihilated. The Prince of Wales 
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is their Honorary Colonel in Chief. 

The Argyle and Sutherland Highland- 
ers, formed under the linked battalion 
system of the gist and 93rd Highland- 
ers, was present in the Peninsula. It 
served in the New Orleans Campaign of 
1814, and, in the assault on the Ameri- 
can position, lost 6 officers and 120 men 
killed, and 12 officers and 368 men wound- 
ed, more than during the whole of the 
Indian Mutiny. In the Crimean War the 
g3rd received, and repulsed, the Russian 
attack at Balaklava when only two deep, 
gaining the name “Thin red line.” Dur- 
ing the South African War it distin- 
guished itself at Modder River and lost 
heavily in the Magersfontein night attack. 

The Highland Light Infantry, embod- 
ied in 1778, especially distinguished itself 
in the Hindostan Campaigns of 1870-97, 
and in the Peninsular Campaign, particu- 
larly at Vittoria, where it lost 15 officers 
and 355 men killed and wounded. It 
was present at Waterloo, but not heav- 
ily engaged, and in the Crimea and In- 
dian Mutiny, but had no opportunity of 
distinction. In Egypt 1882, it was in 
forefront of the great night attack on 
Arabi’s trenches, losing heavily. It was 
all through the South African War, dis- 
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tinguishing itself at Modder River and 
at Magersfontein. 

The Duke of Connaught is Colonel of 
the regiment. The Duke is a soldier, first 
and last, and no member of the royal 
family has a greater dislike of unnecces- 
sary fuss or ceremonial. Walking one 
night after sundown, along the road 
through camp a sentry recognized him 
and promptly turned out the guard. The 
Duke acknowledged the salute, and then 
walked up to the sentry. “Why did you 
turn the guard out after Retreat had 
sounded?” he inquired. 

“Orders is, turn out the guard at all 
hours to members of the Rile Fam’ly, sir.” 

“Then kindly remember that I’m only 
a general at Aldershot, whatever I am at 
Windsor,” was the quick reply. 

The 2nd Dragoons,— ‘Royal Scots 
Greys,” were originally the North British 
Dragoons whose first Colonel was Graham 
of Claverhouse. Their grey horses which 
gave them their name, the story goes, were 
the gift of William 3rd for good service 
in Flanders. Their bearskin headgear was 
won at Ramilies where they overthrew 
the French Regiment du Roi. Twice since 
then have the Greys won standards in 
battle—the white damask “Giants” flag of 
the French Household Cavalry, at Dettin- 
gen, and the Eagle of the French 45th of 
the Line, at Waterloo, which won a com- 
mission for Sergeant Ewart, and which 
is the scene depicted in the famous pic- 
ture—“Battle for the Standard.” In the 
charge of the Heavy Brigade at Balak- 
lava they displayed most splendid hero- 
ism. Their Colonel in Chief is the Czar 
of Russia, who has honored his regiment 
by being photographed in their uniform. 

Two men of the Royal Scots Greys 
were once on guard at Gibraltar. One fell 
down a precipice and was killed; the other, 
going off duty, reported that nothing ex- 
traordinary had occurred. Next morning, 
he was called before his Colonel. “You 
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say in your report, ‘Nothing extraordinary 
since guard-mounting,’”’ complained the 
officer, “yet your companion fell four hun- 
dred feet down a precipice and was killed. 
What do you mean by such a statement?” 
Quite calmly, the man answered, “Weel, 
Sir, I dinna see onything extraordinary 
in that. If he’d faun doon a precipice four 
hundred feet high and no been killed, I 
would hae thocht that extraordinary, and 
pit it doon in my report.” 
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Another distinguished regiment of High- 
landers is the “Seaforths,” which was raised 
in 1779, by the Earl of Seaforth, all of 
it’s officers and men then being Highland 
Clansmen. It has had a splendid career, 
from the 1780-95 campaign in India to the 
South African War, where it took part 
in the night attack on Magersfontein. 
The present Colonel-in-Chief of the Sea- 
forths is the young Duke of Saxe Coburg 
and Gotha, his father, the late Prince Le- 
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opold, Duke of Albany, held the honor be- 
fore him. 

Though neither Highlanders in dress, 
nor belonging to the regular army, the 
“Royal Company of Archers,” King Ed- 
ward’s Body-Guard for Scotland is a fa- 
mous corps. It was first constituted in 
1676 by Act of Privy Council of Scotland. 
An earlier origin is claimed for it and 
that, in that form, it was present at Flod- 
den, and that the body of the King was 
afterwards found surrounded by his faith- 
ful Archers but this is tradition. The Com- 
pany’s minutes have been kept with great 
regularity from 1676 till the present time. 
In 1703 a new Charter was granted, by 
Queen Anne, renewing all former rights 
and privileges and granting others, all of 
which were to be held in return for the 
service of presenting three barbed arrows 
to the Sovereign, when in Scotland and 
the Company was called on duty. These 
tokens of fealty were paid to George IV in 
1822, to Queen Victoria, and to the present 
King, on several occasions. Its history, 
since 1703, has been one of great prosperity 
and large parades have been. held in sub- 
sequent years in the uniform of that time— 
green tartan coat and white knee breeches. 
On such occasions the whole population of 
Edinburgh, and district, turned out to 
view the procession as with music and its 
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colors it marched down the Canongate-to 
shoot for prizes. Several of the leading 
members were followers of “Bonnie Prince 
Charlie” in the rebellion of 1745, but the 
Company was not suspended in any way 
and .a few years later no more loyal sub- 
jects were to be found in Britain. In 1777 
the Company erected a large and hand- 
some hall near their shooting ground at 
the Meadows, Edinburgh, where they still 
meet to transact business and to dine. It 
is decorated with very fine portraits of for- 
mer eminent members and includes master- 
pieces by Raeburn, Grant and Macnee. 
George IV, as a token of his appreci- 
ation of their services, on his visit to Edin- 
burgh in 1822 presented to the Captain- 
General a Gold Stick—thus constituting the 
Company part of the Royal Household. In 
virtue of this the Captain-General, for the 
time being, takes his place at coronations, 
or similar pageants, immediately behind 
the Gold Stick to England, who, with the 
exception of officers on guard for the day, 
is next to the Royal person. The Royal 
Archers wear a dark green tunic with black 
braid facings, with a narrow crimson vel- 
vet stripe in centre; dark green trousers 
with black and crimson stripes ; a bow-case, 
worn as a sash of the same color as the 
coat; black leather waist-belt with richly 
chased gold clasp, a short gilt-hilted sword, 
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and Balmoral bonnet with a thistle orna- 
ment, and an eagle’s feather. 

Their collection of prizes is unique, but 
only one of them becomes absolute property 
of winner— a prize of £20 presented, an- 
nually, by the Sovereign to be expended 
on a piece of plate. All others are only in- 
scribed with the winner’s name, some are 
held by him for the current year, others in 
custody of the Company permanently. The 
principal prizes include the Musselburgh 
Silver Arrow given in 1603 by the Magis- 
trates of that burgh for open competition 
in archery, and 
latterly given to 
the Company and 
confined to them. 
The Peebles Sil- 
ver Arrow is 
similarly shot for 
in that town, and 
bearing the 
names of winners 
Since 1626, but 
not shot for by 
the Company till 
1786. Among the 
numerous other 
old prizes is the “Goose Medal.” The old 
mode was to build a live goose into a turf 
butt with the head only exposed to view— 
who struck the head killed the goose and 
claimed her. Now a small glass globe is 
used instead, and he who breaks it with his 
arrow receives a gold medal to be worn 
for a year. At competitions the targets 
are placed 180 to 200 yards apart and are 
only three feet or even less in diameter, 
every arrow hitting it or “making a clout,” 
as it is termed, scores two. In 1800 a 
party of American Indians was performing 
at the Edinburgh Theatre Royal and in a 
competition with the Company were well 
beaten. About thirty years ago the Com- 
pany’s chaplain shot a match with Old Tom 
Morris, the father of golf, over the Luff- 
ness Golf Links, he to hole out with his 
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arrow shot from his bow, and Old Tom to 
use ordinary golfing clubs; the result was 
that the archer won the match after a 
close contest. 

The total strength of the Company is 
between 500 and 600, and it includes mem- 
bers of the oldest and most distinguished 
Scottish families, either as officers or in 
the ranks, many of them well up in years, 
and the Edinburgh Royal Review of 1881, 
at which they were on duty in a deluge of 
rain, had serious results, in some cases 
death resulting from exposure. The com- 
plete. list of of- 
ficers comprises 
more members of 
the Peerage, by 
far, than even the 
exclusive Life 
Guards, or t1oth 
Hussars, of 
which King Ed- 
ward is Honor- 
able Colonel. The 
roster of the 
Royal Archers 
reads: Captain- 
General, The 
Duke of Buccleuch; Captains, Earls of 
Rosebery, Haddington and Wemyss, and 
the Right Hon. Sir. Jas. Fergusson Bart; 
Lieutenants, Earls of Elgin and Home and 
Barons Balfour, of Burleigh and Polwarth ; 
Ensigns, Marquises of Linlithgow and 
Tweeddale, the Earl of Aberdeen, Right 
Hon. Sir J. H. A. McDonald; Brigadiers, 
the Duke of Abercorn, Marquis of Breadal- 
bane, Earls of Dalkeith, Leven, Minto and 
Stair, Barons Elphinstone, Saltoun, Craig, 
Sir Jas. H. Gibson, Colonel Man Stuart 
and Mr. J. T. Hutchison. 

No body of troops, in all the world, con- 
tains finer specimens of splendid manhood 
than King Edward’s Highlanders. A mag- 
nificent representative of the type was the 
late General Sir John Alexander Ewart, 
K. C. B. He was raised from the ranks, 
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and at the time of his death, about a year 
ago, was Colonel of the Argyle and Suther- 
land Highlanders. Sir John served with 
the 93d Highlanders in the Crimea, and 
was present at the Alma, Balaklava, and the 
siege of Sebastopol, receiving the Crimean 
medal with four clasps, the Sardinian and 
Turkish 

the fifth 
Medjidie, and In- 
kerman, and was 
made a_ Knight 
of the Legion of 
Honor. During the 
Indian mutiny he 


medals, 
class 


gave evidence of 
exceptional brav- 
ery when leading 
the first party of 


stormers at Se- 
cunderbagh. On 
this occasion he 


captured one of 
the enemy’s col- 
ors, receiving, at 


the same titne, 
two sabre 
wounds. At 


Cawnpore his left 
arm was carried 
away by a can- 
non shot, and he 
narrowly escaped 
with his life. 
Drum Major 
Goodman, of the 
“London Scottish,” is a different type of the 
kilted soldier, but just as fine a one. The 
Highland costume is most picturesque, and 
has a tendency to make any battalion look 
neat, but the London Scottish are not de- 
pendent on tailors for their soldierly bear- 
ing. They are noted for their excellent 
physique, which has, on more than one oc- 
casion, called forth complimentary remarks 
from various inspecting royalties. 
not, here, be out of place to note some of the 
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peculiarities in the Scottish national dress. 
The plaid passes under the right arm and 
over the left shoulder, where it is fastened 
with an ornamental brooch and hangs down 
in graceful folds.. The sporran, originally 
intended to be used as a purse, is worn in 
front of the kilt and suspended from the 
waist by a belt. 
The Highlanders, 
of old, were well 
armed and _ their 
three principal 
weapons are still 
worn by the of- 
modern 

regi- 


ficers of 
Highland 
ments—a _clay- 
more, or broad 
sword, on the left 
side; a dirk, or, 
long dagger, most 
useful in grap- 
pling an 
enemy close 
quarters the 
right; and the 
skean dhu, or 
short dagger, in 
the right stock- 
ing. To the sheath 
of the dirk are 
attached a knife 
and fork for do- 
mestic use. After 
drawing the 
sword it was for- 
merly customary to throw away the scab- 
bard, but this piece of expensive Highland 
sentiment is not considered, in the nine- 
teenth century, as essential to victory. 


with 
at 
on 


B. 


Pipe Major Ross, who was mentioned in 
despatches by General Lord Methuen, for 
“conspicuous bravery and gallantry” at the 
Battle of Magersfontein, South Africa, 
where he piped his comrades during the en- 
tire action, is still another type of the splen- 
did Scotch soldier. 
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BY 


CAPT. M. B. STEWART 
U. S. Army 


HE history of the forma- 
tive period of the 
United States is the 
story of a succession of 
struggles for independ- 
ence. One by one, the 
populations of various 
sections have risen in 


rebellion against for- 


eign rule, have achiev- 
ed independence and have cast their for- 
tunes with those of the growing republic. 


In the western hemisphere, from the 
moment of its discovery the word free- 
dom has been the magnet which has 
drawn all manner of men to its shores. 
Chafing under the restraint of religious 
persecution, of obnoxious laws, of de- 
spised conventions, they have turned their 
faces to the west, seeking the magic talis- 
mam along the borderland of civilization, 
and within the shadows of that advancing 
line many a strange deed has been done 
in the name of freedom. With many the 
idea of freedom was elemental; the love 
of adventure, license to do as they pleased, 
avarice, often mere outlawry, were fre- 
quently the actuating motives. Under 
the protecting wing and name of freedom 
every human impulse found a convenient 
breeding place for its designs. But what- 
ever may have been the motives, whatever 
the dreams of the projectors, each feeble 
effort added its weight to the moveinent 
which eventually expelled the powers 
who sought to maintain old-world condi- 


tions on the American continent. In this 
process, one regime replaced another, and 
each in turn became obnoxious through 
its greed and tyranny, but each succeed- 
ing one approached a little nearer to the 
longed-for goal of pure republicanism. 

In the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the war of the Revolution had passed 
into history, but the spirit engendered by 
its long period of military activity still 
remained. With many the experiences of 
martial life had proved an intoxicant from 


which they were unable to recover and 


whose effects unfitted them for the cloy- 
ing inaction of peaceful pursuits. Their 
restless souls again sought the westward 
trail in search of the necessary excite- 
ment and adventure. For those of the 
new nation along the Atlantic, the Span- 
ish border proved a mecca wherein to ex- 
ploit their new-found principles of repub- 
licanism and where the lingering martial 
spirit might find recrudescence. 

While nominally enjoying the friend- 
liest of relations, the new republic of the 
United States and the Kingdom of Spain 
were in reality almost on the verge of 
open hostilities. Spanish vessels of war 
preyed on our commerce and along our 
Southern coast. Royal troops encroached 
insolently on our borders. Our troops 
treated contempt by the 
haughty cavaliers of Spain, and Ameri- 
cans sought homes across the border only 
under penalty of persecution and even of 
death. This attitude alone 


were with 


would have 
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offered a sufficient pretext for retaliation 
on the part of prospective invaders flock- 
ing eagerly to the southwest. Added to 
this temptation was the internal condition 
of the Spanish colonies. Mexico and 
Texas were the scenes of revolution after 
revolution, which taxed the resources of 
the Spanish governors to the utmost. 
The time, the place, the conditions, all 
combined to furnish an ideal setting for 
deeds of conquest. The great southwest 
was an alluring El Dorado, whose possi- 
bilities were limited only by the fantastic 
dreams of the eager visionaries along its 
borders. Among those who waited im- 
patiently for the propitious moment was 
Aaron Burr, whose dream of power cen- 
tered about an empire which he was to 
carve from the endless stretches of the 
southwest. Nothing daunted by his un- 
timely experience, others followed to 
dream the same dream and to see it fade 
on the plains of Texas. 

The Spanish encroachment was the 
constant complaint. By 1812 it had reached 
a point where active preparations for hostil- 
ities were in process on each side of the bor- 
der, but the collision was fortunately 
averted by an agreement under whose 
terms a strip of land lying between the 
Arroya Honda and the Sabine river was 
to be set aside as neutral territory, to be 
occupied by troops of neither govern- 
ment. This strip at once became the 
haunt of adventurers who found its im- 
munity adapted to the launching of their 
plans, and of desperadoes who, under the 
same immunity, found an agreeable live- 
lihood in preying on society in general. 
Here were organized many of the expedi- 
tions directed against the dominion of 
Spain in Texas. The turbulent and im- 
aginative Mexicans needed only the initia- 
tive and genius of the Anglo-Saxon ad- 
venturers to direct them, and the extrava- 
gant visions of the one furnished the other 
with a sufficient motive for allying them- 
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selves with the fortunes of revolution. 
This fever had gradually spread until it 
infected officers of the army, suspicion 
even attaching itself to the commander of 
the army in the southwest. 

Among other officers serving along the 
Texas border were two young graduates 
of the Military Academy. One, Augus- 
tus W. Magee, was a lieutenant of ar- 
tillery, the other, Samuel Noah, a lieu- 
tenant of infantry. Both were young and 
of romantic disposition and both had 
sought frontier service hoping to find in 
it opportunities for advancement and ad- 
venture. Magee, stationed at Natchi- 
toches, found himself in the midst of in- 
trigue in its most alluring form. Across 
the border in Texas were many towns 
garrisoned by royalist troops and inhab- 
ited by wealthy settlers from Spain and 
Mexico with some few from the United 
States. Many of these were well edu- 
cated for that day and had brought with 
them into the wilderness something of 
the old-world refinement and culture. So- 
cial life was agreeable and attractive, sa- 
voring as it did of European suavity and 
elegance. Everything tended to excite 
the imagination and fire the love of ad- 
venture of the young artillerist, and 
when, in 1812, Colonel Bernardo Gutier- 
res arrived at Natchitoches, he found in 
him an eager listener. Gutierres was a 
fugitive from Mexico, having escaped at 
the end of an unsuccessful insurrection in 
which he had taken part. At the time he 
was, ostensibly, the representative of one 
of the powerful revolutionary juntas and 
was on his way to seek aid from Presi- 
dent Madison in a fresh attempt to throw 
off the yoke of Spanish authority. The 
result of his mission was a failure which 
he at once with the true spirit of the ad- 
venturer turned into success. He took 
Magee into his confidence, telling him 
that while the President, for diplomatic 
reasons, was forced to withhold his open 
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support, he was nevertheless fully in 
sympathy with the movement and would 
tacitly aid it by refraining from prohib- 
itory measures. He pictured to Magee 
the progress of an army through this wide 
domain, from one flourishing town to an- 
other, step by step, until they had con- 
quered the vast territory north of the Rio 
Grande, from which they, would form a 
state to ultimately offer it to the United 
States. With marvelous tales, the artful 
conspirator worked on the young officer’s 
excited imagination. Gutierres was mere- 
ly an intriguer. He needed a military 
man to direct the movements of the horde 
which he would raise and nominally com- 
mand, and in Magee he found the man he 
wanted. Working in secret they made 
their plans. With admirable foresight, 


Magee set about informing himself of. 
the geography of the country over which 
they proposed to operate, while Gutierres 
began to recruit his army. This force 


was composed in great part of Mexicans 
whom Gutierres was able to attract to 
his standard, with a few hundred Indians 
which were secured through the agency 
of one McFarland. A wealthy American 
by the name of Davenport undertook to 
finance the expedition and provide the 
necessary subsistence and quartermaster 
supplies. When these arrangements had 
been completed, they began under the im- 
posing title of the Republican Army of 
the North to advertise openly for fol- 
lowers. While still in the service of the 
United States, Magee made a trip to New 
Orleans where he obtained some supplies 
and enlisted a number of adventurous 
young spirits. In the meantime, Gutierres 
had raised his standard on the east shore 
of the Sabine river in the neutral strip, 
and thither flocked other officers tempted 
by the glowing prospects. 

Among these was Noah, the second 
West Pointer. The moment found him 
ripe for the movement. Three years of 
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monotonous service in which he had 
moved from one unhealthy post to an- 
other had wearied him with army life. 
He was moreover highly disgusted at the 
fancied injustice with which he had been 
treated by the War Department in the 
matter of promotion. In a memoir writ- 
ten some fifty years later, he complained 
bitterly of the War Department methods 
of requiring graduates to rise step by step 
to promotion while ignorant civilians 
were appointed over their heads. He was 
thus in a frame of mind to jump eagerly 
at the proposals made to him by Magee. 
Resigning, he overtook the force on the 
Brazos where they had halted to perfect 
their Organization and plans. - Soon after 
joining he was assigned to the command 
of the rear guard. In his memoirs he re- 
calls the sensations with which he first 
reviewed the forces to which he had allied 
himself. It was little more than a mob 
whose divisions were under the command 
of ex-army officers, adventurers and Mex- 
ican revolutionists. 

Before Magee had completed his ar- 
rangements for joining this force, Gutier- 
res had crossed the Sabine and in a fight 
of an hour had defeated the Spaniards at 
Salitre prairie. The latter retired to Na- 
cogdoches where they hastily entrenched 
themselves on a hill overlooking the 
town. The invaders came on, charged 
boldly and took the works without firing 
a single shot. Once in possession of the 
works, the victors discovered them to be 
composed in great part of bales of wool 
which they with great thrift proceeded to 
ship to the United States and sell. The 
Spanish force at once fell back to Span- 
ish Bluff and once more promptly retired 
on the approach of the enemy. Here the 
invaders halted to await the arrival of the 
real commander, Magee, although for po- 
litical reasons, Gutierres still retained 
nominal command. 

The Spanish governor of Texas, Don 
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Manuel de Salcedo, had not been idle. 
With the aid of his subordinates, he col- 
lected every available man and hurried 
them to La Bahia and San Antonio to re- 
sist the invasion. 

This was the situation when this fal- 
staffian army of eight hundred men leit 
Spanish Bluff, led by one West Pointer, 
driven by another, and took up its march 
on San Antonio. Crossing the Colorado, 
they discovered from captured Spanish 
spies that Salcedo with fourteen hundred 
men had left La Bahia to come out and 
lie in wait for them at the crossing of the 
Guadaloupe. Confirming this informa- 
tion, Magee shrewdly changed his plans 
and route and by a forced march around 
the Spanish position, arrived at La Bahia 
and took it with practically no opposition. 
This capture enabled him to pay off his 
troops from Salcedo’s military chest 


which had imprudently been left behind. 
In addition, he captured some much need- 


ed artillery and supplies. Three days 
later, Salcedo discovered the trick and 
marched back to find his stronghold in 
possession of the enemy. Highly en- 
raged, he at once assaulted the town, but 
the enemy met him half way and drove 
him back across the Guadaloupe. Both 
forces then began active preparations for 
a siege and for a month there were fre- 
quent assaults in which the Spanish were 
invariably repulsed. 

At length, for some unknown reason, 
an armistice for three days was agreed 
upon, and Salcedo requested an interview 
with Magee. They met upon the bank 
of the Guadaloupe and after a conference 
‘of some hours, Magee returned to his 
troops with a most astounding proposal. 
He caused the command to be paraded 
and announced to them that they were 
to surrender the town and return at once 
to the United States. Flushed with suc- 
cess, the troops indignantly beat their 
rifles on the ground and refused uncon- 
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ditionally to obey. Magee retired to his 
quarters and was seen.no more. Gutierres 
refused to take any part in the dispute 
and in the meantime the Spanish com- 
mander made a furious assault upon the 
town. A Colonel Kemper assumed com- 
mand and repulsed the attack. The next 
morning Magee was found dead in his 
quarters and the circumstances of his 
death have never been made clear. The 
motive for the young commander's 
strange action has never been discovered. 
He had displayed remarkable ability and 
energy in planning his campaign and had 
met with nothing but gratifying success. 
He had everything to gain and nothing 
to lose. Noah, his intimate friend and 
classmate, was at a loss for an explana- 
tion. He mentions a rumor to the effect 


.that Magee had been offered a bribe of 


some $80,000 by Salcedo, but expresses 
doubt as to the authenticity of the ru- 
mor. Magee was buried under Spanish 
fire and Gutierres assumed actual com- 
mand.. The siege was continued until 
March of 1813 when the besiegers retired 
to San Antonio and the invaders after 
securing Indian reinforcements followed. 
Salcedo once more prepared an ambush 
and lay in wait with a force of twenty- 
five hundred men on a hill about nine 
miles from San Antonio. The ambush 
wis discovered and both forces prepared 
for battle. In silence the Army of the 
North marched up the hill until within 
thirty yards of the enemy, when, with 
great deliberation, they fired three rounds 
in their faces and prepared to charge. 
Such was the coolness of the attack that 
the Spaniards fled without ceremony and 
were slaughtered mercilessly by their 
pursuers. The invaders continued their 
march to the walls of San Antonio and 
at once peremptorily demanded its sur- 
render. After some parleying, this de- 
mand was acceded to and the Republican 
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Army of the North raised its standard 
ovet San Antonio. 

Here Gutierres began to take on more 
authority and importance. From the spoils 
he paid off his troops, rewarded the In- 
dian allies and sent them to their homes. 
This done, the victorious army, intoxi- 
cated by its success, began to surrender 
itself to every excess. One of Gutierres’ 
first official acts was to permit the brutal 
murder of the Spanish governor, Salcedo, 
and his entire suite. Disgusted by the 
brutality and license with which they 
found themselves surrounded, most of the 
American contingent resigned to return 
to their homes. Dissensions arose and 


Gutierres was deposed from command. 
Later, in the face of an attack by the 
Spanish, he was once more reinstated in 
command and fought a battle in which 
the Spanish were routed with a loss of 
over a thousand men killed or wounded. 
After this victory he was again dismissed 


from command. For a time the Army 
of the North was without a commander. 
Finally, Don Jose Alvarez Toledo, a 
Cuban who had assisted the expedition 
financially, arrived and took command 
with great pomp and ceremony. Within 
a short time after his arrival a strong 
Spanish force advanced on San Antonio 
and Toledo went out to meet it. By a 
ruse the Spanish succeeded in drawing 
their foes into a trap where, despite the 
most desperate fighting, they were cut to 
pieces. The pitiful remnant was pursued 
and slaughtered without mercy, and of 
the entire army only ninety-three even- 
tually succeded in reaching Natchitoches 
and safety. This ended the war of 1812- 
13. The fate of its leaders is typical. 
One, Magee, died alone and in disgrace. 
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Gutierres after varying fortunes was last 
heard of in poverty, eking out a pre- 
carious existence as the proprietor of a 
small saddlery store. Toledo was killed. 
Noah, hearing of the war of 1812 then in 
progress in the United States, returned 
conscience-stricken to offer his services 
to the President. After a series of re- 
markable experiences, he succeeded in 
reaching Washington only to have his 
proffer rejected. He, however, proceeded 
to New York and as a volunteer private 
rendered ‘valuable assistance in the va- 
rious staff departments. After an unsuc- 
cessful career as a teacher in various 
schools, he died in poverty at Mount Pu- 
laski, Illinois. The other Americans who 
identified themselves with this short-lived 
conflict and who escaped to the United 
States, were not again heard of. 

This war in which upwards of half a 
dozen pitched battles were fought and 
over three thousand men were sacrificed 
attracted but little attention, even at the 
time. The war of 1812 was absorbing 
every attention and all of the energy of 
the United States. The very existence 
of the young republic hung in the bal- 
ance. Had it been otherwise, the story 
of the ill-fated Gachupin war, as it was 
called, might have been radically differ- 
ent. Under less pressing circumstances, 
the United States might have given its 
tacit support to such a movement. With 
less military activity elsewhere, Texas 
would have attracted adventurous spirits 
in greater numbers. Abler men would 
have directed the movements of the Re- 
publican Army. of the North, and the 
story of Sam Houston and his gallant 
followers would never have been writ- 
ten. 
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A PLEA FOR AMERICAN ORDERS 
OF CHIVALRY 


BY 
CAPTAIN CASSILLY COOK 


HE American people, in 
this commercial 
have become prone to 
ignore a high view of 
the obligations of unsel- 
fish and patriotic deeds. 
Avarice, insatiate greed, 
“the maddening crowd’s 
ignoble strife,” have 
dwarfed, if not extin- 

tinguished, much of that love of country 
and noble ideals our forefathers cherished, 
and by sacrificial adherence to which, they 
firmly laid the foundations of our great 
country. During the colonial period our 
Government gave emblematic recognition 
of deeds of valor and patriotism. In the 
present day, under a mistaken impression 
that decorations are monarchial and con- 
sequently undemocratic, we no _ longer 
award such honors, but even discourage 
the merited conferring of them by foreign 
governments on our distinguished men. 

Nor do we fully appreciate the noble sen- 
timent which should prompt our citizens so 
to live and work as to deserve these em- 
blematic tributes. 

The late Secretary of State, Honorable 
John Hay, shortly before his death ex- 
pressed to the writer his opinion that in 
addition to the “Medal of Honor” and a 
few other medals awarded for conspicuous 
bravery in the service of our country, Con- 
gress might create emblematic orders to be 
conferred upon citizens of the United States 
and upon foreigners who had attained 
distinction in art, science, literature, the 


age, 


learned professions and military and naval 
service. 

In the evening of his eventful life, this 
eminent diplomat looking back upon his dis- 
tinguised career, when as a soldier in the 
Civil War he fought to maintain the union 
of the States, spoke feelingly of the valor 
of his comrades in arms and of those who 
had won the “Medal of Honor.” 

In addition to this badge of merit, Mr. 
Hay deemed it consistent with the spirit of 
our republican institutions to emulate the 
policy of European countries by an emblem- 
atic expression of appreciation of the ser- 
vices and attainments of gifted men and 
women, in the peaceful victories of intel- 
lectual life. That true genius and great 
worth would be encouraged and justly re- 
warded by such decorations, admitted, as 
he thought, of no dispute. 

Entertaining these views, the Secretary 
favored the writer with diplomatic letters 
for a European study of this subject from 
its origin to the present time, to note the 
practical results accomplished in the en- 
couragement of learning and statesmanship. 

The nations of antiquity, Egypt, Assyria, 
Persia, Greece and Rome had their laws of 
They conferred rings, 
civic wreaths, gold chains, belts and other 
triumphal gifts as distinction for personal 
valor. The extinct badges of Japan’s great 
primitive families and China’s ancient aris- 
tocracy, sometimes described as “buttons,” 
are analogous in significance to the later 
orders of medizval knighthood.’ In classic 
antiquity amongst the Pelasgic races the 


honorary merit. 
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“sash” indicated valor akin to that rewarded 
by the military distinctions of the famous 
golden chains and collars of the Gaul, the 
Celt and Teuton. The grand cordon of to- 
day has doubtless its origin in the extinct 
Pelasgic sash. ‘the chain of the 
Fleece may be tiaced to its source in the 
wreaths bedecking the breasts of the 
triumphant Roman warriors. 

Ancient Rome’s “Equestrian Order” re- 
sembles the medizval institution of chiv- 
alry, though the former represented a class 
rather than personal merit. 


Golden 


From early 
ages to the present time civilized and even 


RUSSIA—SAINT STANISLAUS. 
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PERSIA—“THE SUN AND LION.” 
ITARY HONOR.) 4. PORTUGAL—“ORDER OF 
6. PORTUGAL—“ORDER DE LA CONCEP- 


REAT.” 8 SPAIN—“CARLOS III.” 9. 
THE LIBERATOR.” 10. HONDURAS 
FRANCE—“ORDER OF GLORY.” 


SPAIN--JUDICIAL DECORATION. 


semi-barbarous Europe and Asia had their 
emblematic orders of military, civil and re- 
ligious honor. At present these Oriental 
and Occidental orders exceed four hundred. 
Excepting Mexico, Honduras and Vene- 
zuela, the governments of the Western 
Hemisphere have no such marks of merit. 
Brazil had several decorations, the confer- 
ring of which, however, ended with the 
overthrow of the Emperor Dom Pedro. 
The writer begun a study of Spain’s 
many orders immediately after the Spanish- 
American War. General Maximo Gomez, 
Cuba’s greatest soldier, thrice decorated by 
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Spain for military valor, and General 
Leonard Wood, the military governor and 
regenerator of that island, furnished valu- 
able aid. Sanitago de Cuba and Havana 
were crowded with one hundred and twenty 
thousand half-starved, dejected troops, 
anxiously awaiting repatriation to their be- 
loved Peninsula. The pitiable remnant of 
the proud and once victorious Spanish 
army, that destroyed six hundred thousand 
Cuban lives and laid waste the “Pearl of 
the Antilles,” was now reduced to abject 
poverty. The famished soldiery, though 
sometimes forced secretly to barter their 
guns, sidearms, ammunition and few simple 
personal effects for food, yet still retained 
on their breasts with fondest affection their 
bravely won decorations, the cherished me- 
mentoes of former victories. These em- 
blems, commemorating great epochs in 
Spain’s ‘history, her triumphs on land and 
sea, had for centuries been conferred on 
her soldiery for meritorious service 
in her once vast colonial possessions. 

From Cuba the writer went abroad to 
study the origin of ancient and modern 
orders of chivalry ; he sought to learn what, 
if any, practical inspiration these orders 
were to the higher life, to deeds of valor, 
statesmanship ‘and piety. What incentive 
were they to excellence in art, literature and 
the sciences? What influence for good did 
such institutions have on their respective 
countries? Does the aspiration for these 
decorations stimulate a love of country? 

In several interviews Dr. Jean de Vere, 
of France, gave to the writer the results of 
his study in regard to the influence exer- 
cised by these orders upon the moral and 
intellectual life and progress of Europe. 
Tracing the romantic history of military 
and civil decorations from Charlemagne to 
the Crusades, the courtesy, the self-denial, 
the bravery, the “Love of God and the 
Ladies,” the great French scholar said that 
to their institution Europe owed much of 
its culture and material advancement, but 
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more especially its civic virtues, a nobler 
manhood and a purer religious life. He re- 
gretted that in some instances the orders 
were conferred on undeserving persons, but 
as a rule their possession renewed in the 
heart of the wearer a stronger spirit of 
noblesse oblige and a greater fidelity to ~ 
country. The artistic days of the Moors in 
Spain and their wonderful achievements, 
Dr. de Vere thought, was largely due to 
the incentives of their emblematic rewards. 

Those acquainted with the history of 
knighthood are apt to see in the foreign 
diplomats’ gorgeous grand crosses as 
worn at the official receptions at the White 
House, only ostentation. But the student 
of chivalry discerns in them the badges of 
splendid manhood. They typify long and 
honorable service, high mental culture and 
lofty ideals of character. Foreign govern- 
ments are liberal and broad-minded in their 
bestowal of emblematic recognitions. These 
badges of merit are not confined to the citi- 
zens of their respective countries, nor does 
race or religion weigh in the conferring of 
them. Throughout the civilized world 
eminent men have been the recipients of 
Europe’s decorations. 

Many of our citizens have been so hon- 
ored. Congress is annually in receipt of 
communications from the Secretary of 


State “requesting that permission may be 
granted to certain officers of the United 
States to accept decorations from a foreign 
government.” France lately decorated 
Lieutenant General Adna R. Chaffee with 
the “Cross of Grand Officer of the Legion 
of Honor and Silver Star.” Rear Admiral 
Winfield S. Schley was decorated with a 
gold medal by King Oscar of Norway in 
appreciation of services in the return of the 
body of John Errickson to his native land. 
Venezuela conferred the order of Simon 
Bolivar on Rear Admiral John G. Walker 
for services to that country. On Lieutenant 
General Young, Major Brooke, Rear Ad- 
miral Higginson and Read Admiral Wain- 
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wright the decoration of “Commander of 
the Legion of Honor” has been conferred. 
France and China tendered Mr. H. H. D. 
Peirce, Third Assistant Secretary of State, 
the order of “Commander of the Legion of 
Honor” and of the “Double Dragon,” re- 
spectively. Mr. John Barrett, United 
States Minister to Colombia, and Colonel 
T. W. Symons, United States Army, were 
also awarded the latter emblem. In the 
world of science Professor James Howard 
Gore of the George Washington Univer- 
sity, is decorated with the order of Leopold 
of Belgium. Russia has recently conferred 
on Mr. Morris K. Jessup and John Callan 
O’Laughlin, the well-known writer, the 
Order of Saint Stanislaus. 

The method of conferring these orders is 
practically the same in all European coun- 
tries. The credentials of the proposed re- 
cipient and his attainments are first care- 
fully considered by an advisory council of 
the monarch or other governmental head. 
Their report to him is his warrant for ac- 
tion. A royal or governmental diploma, 
sometimes termed a patent is issued under 
seal to the conferee. 

Foreign decorations are beautifully hand- 
wrought in solid gold and silver, and orna- 
mented with enamels of various tints and 
with costly jewels. The emblems are in- 
scribed with governmental arms, crests and 
patriotic mottoes, usually in Latin. The 
respective monarchs’ crowns and mono- 
grams and vignettes of immortal soldiers, 
statesmen and patron saints form the cen- 
ter-pieces of many of the grand crosses. 
Foreign governments usually guard zeal- 
ously the manufacture_and sale of emblems 
of their orders. The dealers frequently are 
permitted to sell the manufaetured decora- 
tions only to persons on. whom the sov- 
ereign has conferred it. For instance, the 
Victorian Cross of England and the Iron 
Cross of Germany can be purchased only 
on authority of royal diploma. Other gov- 
ernments, however, permit the sale of their 


manufactured insignia for private collec- 
tions, but, of course, no one save those on 
whom the order has been lawfully conferred 
can publicly wear it. The grand crosses 
of chivalry and military merit shown in the 
illustrations average from two to four 
inches in diameter and weigh from three to 
seven ounces each. They are solid gold and 
silver, artistically engraved and chased. 
The most skilled workers of the precious 
metals in Paris, Vienna, Berlin and St. 
Petersburg are employed in their manufac- 
ture. The gorgeous splendor of the foreign 
diplomats in brilliant red and blue uniforms, 
gold and silver braid and buttons, their 
breasts decorated with from ten to fifteen of 
these grand crosses, sparkling with jewels, 
as seen in our National Capitol at the dip- 
lomatic functions of the President, is a spec- 
tacle ever to be remembered. 

Beyond their artistic beauty these em- 
blems are an instructive object lesson of 
the world’s appreciation in all ages of valor, 
patriotism, learning and genius. Among 
the illustrations are famous orders marking 
great events in the world’s history. For 
these emblems soldiers have suffered and 
died on the field of battle, sailors have gone 
down in naval engagements, to rise no more 
till the sea gives up its dead; there are 
decorations for which statesmen have given 
supreme service to their country and for 
which great theologians, artists and litera- 
teurs have wrought their best endeavor. 

Pre-eminent among the English orders of 
chivalry, both as regards antiquity and 
splendor, is the “Most Noble Order of the 
Garter.” This decoration was founded by 
King Edward the Third, and its unique 
emblem is the “Garter” itself. It was con- 
ceived in 1344 in imitation of the Round 


‘Table. The Victorian Cross created in 


1858, though not an order of chivalry, is 
the most cherished military distinction 
Great Britain’s heroes can achieve. It is 
but a simple bronze Maltese cross, awarded 
for great valor in the naval and military 








service, and it entitles the recipient to a 
pension. 

The Czar is the Grand Master of all the 
Russian orders excepting that of St. Cath- 
erine, the Russian ladies’ decoration, of 
which the Czarina is the Grand Mistress. 
The Order of St. Andrew, named after 
Russia’s patron saint, is the highest decora- 
tion of that empire. It was instituted by 
Peter the Great, December 20, 1698. The 
emblem is surmounted by the gold and red 
enameled Imperial crown and the double- 
headed Russian eagle, with the effigy of St. 
Andrew stretched on an azure cross, some- 
times enriched with diamonds. Inscribed 
on the cross is the legend “Sanctus Andreas 
Protector Russiae.” Monsieur Witte, late 
Russian Peace Envoy to the United States, 
Baron Rosen, Russian Ambassador at 
Washington, Count Lamsdorf and other 
distinguished Russian statesmen are recipi- 
ents of this decoration. The Polish Order 
of St. Stanislaus was founded in 1765 in 
honor of Poland’s patron saint by Stanis- 
laus Poniatowski. In 1815 Empress Alex- 
andra confirmed the order and Tsar Nich- 
olas, in 1831 united it with the Russian 
orders. Russian priests are excluded from 
the order. It is one of the very few decora- 
tions that in general esteem are not made 
less desirable by the attachment of a pen- 
sion. The order has been conferred upon 
Russia’s most distinguished soldiers and 
statesmen, among them the late Duke 
Sergius, General Linevitch and General 
Kuropatkin. 

Among the Prussian orders the Black 
Eagle, instituted by Frederick I. on the 
day of his coronation as King of Prussia, 
is one of the most famous. The number 
of knights, exclusive of princes of the royal 
blood, who wear it, is limited to thirty. 

The Order of the Red Eagle, second in 
rank, originally founded by the Hereditary 
Prince of Brandenburg-Anspach, 1734, as 
“L’Odre de la Sincerité,” was transformed 
into the Brandenburg Red Eagle. In 1791 
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Frederick William II. raised the order to 
the second rank and altered the insignia. 

Since 1874 Japan has possessed two 
orders of chivalry, “The Eastern Sun” for 
civil and military merit, and the “Chrysan- 
themum,” instituted by the Mikado Mouts 
Hito. The former decoration is composed 
of the national emblem, the “Morning Sun” 
(Japan is styled “The Land of the Day 
Spring”), and one of the two imperial 
flowers, the “Paulonia.” Admiral Togo, 
General Kuroki, Field Marshal Oyama and 
other distinguished military and naval 
chieftains, wear the order. The Imperial 
Japanese Order of the Chrysanthemum was 
created by the Mikado in December, 1876, 
and is worn by the Mikado himself. In 
April, 1877, it was, for the first time, pre- 
sented to a foreign sovereign, the unfortun- 
ate Czar Alexander II. of Russia. 

The Legion of Honor was instituted after 
much opposition, arising from belief that 
it was contrary to freedom and equality, the 
slogans of revolution. The legislative body 
at last created it in 1802. It was intended 
to protect republican institutions, the laws 
of equality and to abolish social rank as 
created by the nobility. The real purpose, 
however, of the First Consul in creating 
this order of chivalry was to popularize per- 
sonal distinction, pave the way for the em- 
pire and the nobles more exclusive titles. 
The Legion of Honor has been widely be- 
stowed. 

The bronze St. Helena Medal was 
founded by Napoleon III., 1857, in com- 
memoration of the campaigns from 1792 to 
1815. It was conferred on those of the 
army and navy engaged in those campaigns. 
The medal bears the effigy of Napoleon I. 
and the legend “A ses Compagnons de 
Gloire, sa derniére Pensée.” 

The Order of Glory was founded by 
Achmed-Bey of Tunis in 1837. It is be- 
stowed by France for distinguished valor 
and patriotism. 
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“The Crown of Italy” was instituted as a 
great national order by King Victor Em- 
manuel II. in 1868, to commemorate the 
consolidation of Italy by annexation of 
Venetia. It was designed in honor of mili- 
tary men, but is is also given for signal 
merit and distinguished services to the na- 
tion by Italians and foreigners. 

The Grand Cross of St. Gregory the 
Great was founded in 1861 by Pope Greg- 
ory XVI. The effigy of the great pontiff 
is in the center. The order is conferred for 
political services without religious distinc- 
tion. 

Spain’s Order of the Golden Fleece is 
worn by Alphonso XIII. and princes of the 
royal blood, grandees and other high per- 
sonages of peculiar merit and distinction. 
It was founded by Philip le Bon, Duke of 
Burgundy and the Netherlands in 1429. Its 
motto is “Pretium laborum non vile.” (Not 
a bad reward for labor.) The Golden 
Fleece was the subject of a long Austro- 
Spanish controversy begun between Em- 
peror Charles VI. and King Philip of 
Spain; the finally 
through the intercession of France, Eng- 
land and Holland. The order is now con- 
ferred by both Spain and Austria. 

The famous Decoration of Charles III. 
of Spain, founded in 1771 by that monarch, 
also adorns the breast of the young Spanish 


dispute was settled 


king. It is conferred occasionally on dis- 
tinguished statesmen, scholars and dip- 
lomats. 


A beautiful emblem is the badge of Span- 


ish judicial distinction. The shields repre- 
sent the scales of justice and the coat of 
arms of Spain surmounted by the crown. 
Admiral Cervera, revered and beloved by 
the Spanish people for his naval genius and 
noble character, has been honored with 
many decorations. His most _highly- 
prized order is the Naval Merit Grand 
Cross founded in the reign of Queen Isa- 
bella II. In the center of the white enamel 
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cross beneath the crown of Spain, is the 
once powerful crest of Leon and Castile. 

Among the debris in the officers’ quar- 
ters of the great Admiral’s destroyed flag- 
ship, the Jnfanta Maria Teresa, five gold 
and silver naval decorations were found. 
It was the writer’s pleasant privilege to 
assist in the correspondence that resulted 
in the return of several of these orders to 
their former owners in Spain. The re- 
maining pieces were sent across the seas 
as,a precious heritage to the families of 
the heroes who gave their lives at Santiago, 
that Spain’s honor might remain unsullied. 
Admiral Cervera in an interesting auto- 
graphic note expressed his sincere appre- 
ciation of the courtesies extended him while 
the guest of our nation and added that his 
heart was touched as never before by the 
continued kindness of our naval and mili- 
tary service to him and his officers. 

Portugal’s Royal Military Order of 
Christ was founded in 1517 by King Denis. 
The red cross, symbolic of sacrificial suf- 
fering, is in a field of white enamel, em- 
blematic of the Saviour’s purity. , Above is 
the pierced heart surrounded by a jewelled 
crown of thorns, typical of immortal vic- 
tory. The decoration grew out of the In- 
quisition and is conferred chiefly. for dis- 
tinguished civil and _ religious services. 
The Order de la Conception of Villa 
Vicosa was founded in 1818 by King John 
VI. of Portugal. That monarch’s crest 
adorns the center surmounted by the Por- 
tuguese crown in jewels. The decoration 
has been widely bestowed for civic and poli- 
tical distinctions. 

The Order of the Sun and Lion of 
Persia was founded by Shah Fet-Ali, in 
1808. It is given for military valor and 
is one of the many decorations that adorn 
the breast of the newly-appointed Persian 
Minister to the United States. 

Cipriano Castro, Venezuela’s strenuous 
President dispenses the Order of Simon 
Bolivar the Liberator. It was instituted by 
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the Venezuelan Congress in 1825 and is at 
present the only South American chivalric 
order. Venezuela’s crest and vignette of 
the great liberator, with the metto “Liber- 
tad,” constitute the emblem. 

Honduras has also one order, “Santa 
Rosa,” created by its Congress in 1868, to 


commemorate the regeneration of the 
country. Its motto is “Dios, Honor, 
Patria.” 


Our Congress has awarded medals to 
foreigners for meritorious service to the 
United States. The first recipient was 
Lieutenant Colonel Fleury, a French army 
officer who entered our Revolutionary army 
in 1777. For heroism at Stony Point, July 
15, 1779, Congress voted him a silver 
medal. John Paul Jones, though a for- 
eigner served the colonial government. In 
1787 Congress awarded him a gold medal 
in commemoration of his capture of the 
“Serapis.” 

Congress authorized the diplomatic gold 
medal dedicated “To Peace and Commerce” 
and intended for presentation to foreign 
diplomats assigned to our government, who 
marked their stay with us by acts of good 
will. The medal was issued twice, to the 
Marquis de la Luzerne in 1791 for contract- 
ing a large loan on his own responsibility 
to relieve the distress of the continental 
army in 1780, and to Count de Monstier, 
French Minister to our country in 1787. 

Medals in gold and silver were pre- 
sented to the officers and men of the 
French, British and Spanish ships of war 
who aided in rescuing the officers and men 
of the United States brig Somers which 
was sunk in the Gulf of Mexico in 1846. 
Gold medals bearing the portrait of James 
3uchanan were given to the Japanese en- 
voys who came to the United States in 
1860. 

Again in 1782 Congress gave medals to 
foreign notables who aided our infant re- 


public. Benjamin Franklin in the same 
year minted and distributed in Europe a 
medal in honor of the achievement of 
American liberty. Eighty-six merit medals 
have been struck by this government since 
its foundation. 

The institution of orders of knighthood, 
their romantic histories, lessons of piety, 
honor, gentleness, self-sacrifice and heroic 
death, appeal to the heart’s best affections 
and impulses. 

The United States is perhaps the only 
great country which does not cherish the 
spirit of chivalry by governmental emblem- 
atic recognition of its citizens who con- 
spicuously attain to the virtues of great 
learning, statesmanship, religious distinc- 
tion and artistic genius. We revere the 
memory of a few of our illustrious dead in 
the Hall of Fame. Why may we not as a 
nation appropriately recognize the great 
civic, military or religious worth of our 
eminent living citizens? May we not go 
further and by emblematic recognition show 
our appreciation of the great services of 
foreign scholars, statesmen and patriots not 
to our land alone but also to the world 
and humanity ? 

A public exhibit of these European deco- 
rations is proposed for the National Mu- 
seum in the city of Washington. It should 
prove an incentive to the virtues these or- 
ders symbolize with their associated mem- 
and fidelity. 
Whatever profit and pleasure our people 
may derive from this exhibit will in no 
small part: be due to the gentlemen of the 
foreign diplomatic corps in our National 


ories of valor, patriotism 


Capitol. To their we are in- 


debted for the accurate historic sketches 


courtesy 


which in catalogue form will contribute 
much instructive aid to the appreciation of 
the exhibit itself. 











THE TRAINING OF CADETS FOR THE 


UNITED STATES ARMY 


(Views of Colonel Sylvanus Thayer) 


BY 
EDWARD S. HOLDEN 


OLONEL THAYER was 
Superintendent of the 
Academy during the years 
1817 to 1833. His statue 
stands on the general pa- 
rade with the inscription: 
The Father of the Mili- 
tary Academy. His ser- 
vices are well known. He 
organized the battalion of cadets into com- 
panies; introduced daily guard-mounting; 
provided for instruction in infantry tactics ; 
obliged candidates to report at a fixed date; 
instituted the present check-book system of 
accounts ; vastly improved the discipline of 
cadets; provided for an officer-in-charge ; 
and for written explanations for cadet of- 
fences ; built the north barracks, hospital, 
chapel, hotel, quarters and the first water- 
works, etc., etc., etc. 

On the academic side he introduced im- 
proved text-books; provided for weekly 
class reports; and for a merit roll for the 
graduating class; divided the classes into 
small sections for recitations; instituted 
weekly transfers between sections; estab- 
lished the present system of daily marks; 
published an annual register ; organized the 
Academic board; much increased the libra- 
ry; improved the entrance and other exam- 
inations, and the whole system of instruc- 
tion. 

Graduates and officers of the Army are 








apt to think that the present state of the 
Academy represents, on the whole and in 
the large, Colonel Thayer’s ideals ; that if he 
returned to rule it he would find little to 
change. This is very far from the fact. It 
chances that we possess a long memorandum 
of his dated about 1866 (Colonel Thayer 
died in 1872) “Propositions and suggestions 
for the improvement of the U.S.M.A.” 
The original paper is on file in the War De- 
partment. It is printed, in full, in the re- 
port of the Board of Visitors U.S.M.A. for 
1891, (Con. Doc. 2921, pages 774-783). 

As it is known to comparatively few 
graduates I propose to give in this place a 
brief summary of its conclusions with a 
very few words of comment. The summary 
must be brief, and where it does not enter 
into details, reference should be made to the 
original. 

Paragraphs 1-7 deal with the method of 
appointing cadets. Colonel Thayer would 
have the Corps of Cadets increased ; the ap- 
pointment of candidates on the recommen- 
dation of members of Congress abolished ; 
and all admissions made after competitive 
examinations. An examining board is to 
examine all applicants and to make out a 
merit roll for each State. From the head 
of this roll the number of cadets to which 
the State is entitled is to be taken. 

—(Par.8) The requirements in French 


should be: “French grammar, reading 
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French with a correct pronunciation, trans- 
lating French into English correctly.” 

—(Par. 9) Spanish he would have an 
elective study only. 

—(Par. 10) He would greatly abridge 
the course in Chemistry, teaching only so 
much of the subject and of its applications 
as are necessary or essentially useful to ar- 
tillerists and engineers. 

—(Par.11) He would omit some of the 
studies in Literature, History, Ethics. 

—(Par. 12) The “present” method of 
examinations for promotion from class to 
class should be revised by the Board of Im- 
provement., 

—(Par. 13) A military officer, a grad- 
uate, known to possess a thorough knowl- 
edge of everything taught at the Academy 
is to be appointed Inspector of Studies. His 
duty is, under the Superintendent, to exer- 
cise general supervision and control over the 
studies and instruction. He is to see that 
professors and instructors discharge their 
duties, and that the prescribed programmes 
of study are strictly adhered to. He decides 
on all cases of transfer from section to sec- 
tion. He consolidates the weekly class re- 
ports in a monthly report to the Superin- 
tendent and makes an annual report to the 
Board of Improvement. He is to be second 
in command, 

—(Par. 14) The Board of Improve- 
ment is to consist of the Superintendent, the 
Inspector of Studies and of not less than 
three nor more than five others, a majority 
of whom shall be military officers, grad- 
uates, not connected with the Academy. The 
principal duty of the Board is to revise the 
programmes and methods of instruction, to 
be present at all general examinations, and 
to report annually to the Secretary of War. 

—(Par.15 and 16) The term of Cadets at 
the Academy is to be two years during war- 
time ; four years in peace. 

—(Par.17) The Board of Improvement 
is to prepare programmes for the two and 
for the four-years term at once, the subjects 
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of study to be so defined that nothing shall 
be left to the discretion of the professors as 
to the matter to be taught or the amount of 
instruction to be given. 

—(Par. 18) The Board of Administra- 
tion is to be composed of the Superintend- 
ent, Inspector of Studies, Commandant of 
Cadets and three senior professors, all 
graduates. Its duty is to report on text- 
books, recommend books and apparatus for 
purchase, to suggest changes in regulations 
and to perform all functions hitherto as- 
signed to the Academic Board except those 
pertaining to the examination and gradua- 
tion of cadets. 

—(Par.19) The Board of Discipline is 
to consist of the Inspector of Studies, the 
Commandant, and of three military officers 
selected by the Secretary of War from those 
on duty at U. S. M. A. This Board is to 
investigate all breaches of the regulations 
that are referred to it, to report in each case 
to the Superintendent with its opinion, when 
required, as to the guilt of persons reported 
and as to the nature and degree of the pun- 
ishment. 

—(Par. 20) provides for dispensing with 
courts-martial of cadets in all ordinary cases 
and that punishments shall be imposed by 
the Superintendent on the recommendation 
of the Board of Discipline, or by the Secre- 
tary of War on the recommendation of that 
Board or of the Academic Board. 

Under paragraph 21 he remarks that the 
regulations 1817-1832 read: “A permanent 
Superintendent . . . will have the immedi- 
ate government of the Academy” ; and “No 
officer of the Army of any rank whatever 
shall exercise command in the Academy un- 
less subordinate to the Superintendent.” 
These regulations were changed (in 1833) 
by omitting the words in italics. The Super- 
intendent thus ceased to be “permanent.” 
The words “of any rank whatever” were at 
the same time replaced by “except the Com- 
mandant of the Corps of Engineers: At 
the present day it seems obvious that the 
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Superintendent should not hold office per- 
manently. Both changes are bitterly criti- 
cized by Colonel Thayer writing in 1866— 
thirty-three years after the change. In read- 
ing his remarks appended to the formal pa- 
per of suggestions it is impossible not to 
feel the personal resentment in words like 
these: “He was no longer a permanent Su- 
perintendent, but filled the office, as it were, 
by routine” . . “there remained only a 
divided responsibility subsisting between 
the Chief Engineer and the Superintendent 
which, it seems to me, is little better than 
no responsibility at all.” The Chief of En- 
gineers was, at that time, ex-officio In- 
spector of the Academy, and the Superin- 
tendent was necessarily an engineer officer 
and his subordinate. The changed regula- 
tions simply made the law agree with the 
facts as they existed. The force of at least 
one recommendation is much weakened by 
this note of personal grievance or rancour. 
In the proposal to create an Inspector of 
Studies who would be not so much an.as- 
sistant to the Superintendent as his rival, 
ranking next to him, and exercising many of 
his powers, Colonel Thayer did not fear 
what would have produced, in fact, a divid- 
ed responsibility. Where he would have 
found an officer “known to possess a thor- 
ough knowledge of everything taught at the 
Academy” he does not say. This rara avis 
does not, so far as is known, exist to-day. 
Again, Colonel Thayer’s device of a Board 
of Discipline appears fated to result in di- 
vided opinion and dissension. The same 
may be said, perhaps, of his Board of Ad- 
ministration. Probably most graduates 
would agree that some of the functions of 
the Annual Board of Visitors might be 
better performed by a Board of Improve- 
ment on the plan of Coionel Thayer. It 
must be remembered, however, that suc- 
cessive Boards of Visitors have been of the 
greatest benefit to the Academy. . During its 
first century nearly one thousand gentlemen 
of high position and intelligence have served 


as Visitors, and during their stay at West 
Pojnt have familiarized themselves with the 
results and, to a-less degree, with the meth- 
ods of the Academy. Their verdict has been 
that the more the Academy is examined the 
better it appears. This opinion, derived 
from personal inquiry, successive Boards of 
Visitors have disseminated throughout 
every part of the country. 

Colonel Thayer’s remarks upon his 
formal propositions are much too long to be 
given in full in this place, and cannot be 
fairly condensed. Reference must be made 
to the original. One important paragraph 
(17) is substantially as follows: 

“That there is something wrong either in 
the arrangement of the studies or in the 
method of instruction is acknowledged. The 
evil is by no means confined to a single class 
or department, nor can it fairly he imputed 
to the professors and instructors, who are 
unsurpassed in the art of teaching.” “Traced 
to its sources it is found mainly in Article 
III. of the Regulations (1857) which, by 
prescribing merely an outline of studies 
in each department leaves the filling in to 
the Professor and thereby makes him, in 
fact, the constructor of his own programme. 
The natural consequence is that the pupil 
is overtasked, “crammed”; more mental 
food is given than the mind is capable of 
digesting. There is too much abstract 
theory ; not enough practical application to 
impress the theory on the memory so as to 
make it durable. Many who graduate would 
seem to have been very little benefited by 
their past studies, so far as the retention of 
what they have once learned is concerned.” 

“The nature of the evils being known and 
its cause also, the remedy is plain. There 
must be well devised programmes, pre- 
scribed by authority, giving in the most 
minute detail both the kind and amount of 
instruction in each department, and tfiese 
programmes must be strictly adhered to.” 

Let it be granted that the evils referred to 
exist and that their cause is correctly stated. 




















The remedy is without doubt the adoption 
of a rigid programme. Colonel Thayer 
would not trust the Academic Board to pre- 
scribe this programme. He would have it 
laid down by the Board of Improvement, 
consisting of the Superintendent, the In- 
spector of Studies and (say) three officers, 
graduates, with two civilians—the last five 
members having no connection with the 
Academy. This Board, of whom only one 
is in close touch with the students of the 
Academy, is to prescribe, in minute detail, a 
rigid programme. The members of the Aca- 
demic Board who are in hourly contact with 
cadets and who are, Colonel Thayer so 
states, “unsurpassed in the art of teaching,” 
are to have no direct hand in its formation. 
The practical working of a scheme of this 
sort would undoubtedly be disastrous. The 
scheme adopted would be essentially that of 
one man—the Inspector of Studies. It would 
be carried out under his direct supervision 
by specialists “of unsurpassed skill in teach- 
ing.” 

Unless a miracle of adjustment was 
effected in the adopted programme grave 
differences of opinion would be certain to 
arise. Even the best teacher cannot give his 
best or even any very good instruction un- 
der a programme of which he does not ap- 
prove. The better the members of the Aca- 
demic Board, the more surely dissensions 
would arise under this plan of Colonel 
Thayer’s. At the best, the plan would bring 
about a rigid and unwilling conformity to 
the educational ideas of one man—the In- 
spector of Studies. In all likelihood it 
would result in a persistent opposition to 
those ideas on the part of the very officials 
who were called upon to carry them out. 
The plan creates a situation of this sort. It 
is revolution organized. The true remedy 
would seem to be a thorough-going revision 
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of the programme of each professor by the 
Academic Board itself and the enforcement 
of strict compliance with the adopted pro- 
gramme by the Superintendent. 

The foregoing suggestions from the re- 
port of Colonel Thayer will command the 
attention of all graduates. They are de- 
rived, he expressly states, from his long per- 
sonal experience.. They represent his ma- 
tured opinions and well deserve our study. 
It appears to the writer indispensable that 
this study should be so directed as to clearly 
discriminate the short-comings noted from 
the remedies proposed, and that the two 
should be considered separately. This pa- 
per taken in connection with the report of 
the Jefferson Davis Commission of 1860 
gives a comprehensive view of the Acad- 
emy from 1817 to 1866 and is full of les- 
sons, historical and other. 

During the same years the smaller col- 
leges of the United States were forming 
their distinctive policy and methods. It is 
fair to say that the country at large owes 
very many of its best characteristics to 
these colleges and to the Military Acad- 
emy.* 

The peculiarities of these institutions 
were: a prescribed course of studies with 
very few, if any, electives; small classes or 
sections, all of whose members came under 
the personal supervision of the professor ; 
and an academic programme prescribed by 
the faculty itself, not imposed upon the 
faculty from above, or from without. So 
many and such great things were accom- 
plished under this system that it ought not 
to be lightly changed. 

West Point, Sept. 30, 1906. 


* The great American Universities took on 
their university character not more than thirty 
years ago, and their graduates have been high- 
ly effective forces for not more than twenty 
years. 





IN THE AFTER YEARS 


BY 
CATHERINE FRANCES CAVANAGH 


HE Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy answered the 
persistent call of the tele- 
phone, inwardly pro- 
voked that no clerk or 
messenger appeared to 
attend to it. It was the 
morning before Thanks- 
giving Day, and, as 
= usual on _ half-holidays, 
no one seemed to want to work. As he 
picked up the receiver, the Honorable Paul 
Chesley was mentally agreeing with those 
* members of Congress who were in favor of 
fewer holidays and longer work days for 
the government clerks. 

“The less work they have to do, the more 
they want to shirk,” was his savage com- 
ment, and there was still a trace of irritation 
in his tone as he called, “Hello!” 

Over the wire came a woman’s voice 
which caused him to start, and then thank 
his stars that there were no prying clerks 
around to notice his agitation. For it was 
her voice, that clear, melodious, southern 
voice which he had not heard in twelve 
years. It stirred his blood, as it fell upon 
his ears as softly as the chime of the vesper- 
bells across the sunset fields. In a flash, it 
brought back many summer evenings when 
they had listened to the chiming of the bells 
from their own favorite “sunset hill.” Not 
that they two alone sat and listened; for 
she seldom gave him the happiness of hav- 
ing her to himself. He had loved her mad- 
ly, with all the passion of his poetic youth, 
and she had resented it. She desired no 





man’s love, for, she often most seriously de- 
clared, love should have nothing to do with 
her life—she wanted a career! 

Now came her voice, trembling a little, as 
if she too knew how strange it would seem 
to him, her despised lover, to hear her call 
to him. “Is this Mr. Chesley—the Assistant 
Secretary ?” 

“Yes, madame,” he replied; for the life 
of him not able to add that he knew who 
called, and, as if he didn’t know, she ex- 
plained : 

“This is Mrs. Benson—Isabelle Cary of 
long ago. Do you remember?” 

As if he could ever forget! Forget the 
one love of his life! This he thought, but 
answered: “I have a good memory, Mrs. 
Benson, and I assure you that I have not 
forgotten one of the friends of those Balti- 
more-and-Annapolis days.” 

“I am glad to hear that, Mr. Chesley, for 
I am about to presume on the friendship of 
auld lang syne. I want your influence in a 
most important matter. If attended to at 
all, it must be done today, as I will be in 
Washington till Friday only. I am stopping 
with a friend of mine, Mrs. Harris, for 
Thanksgiving. On Friday, I go back to 
Colorado. My time is so limited that I 

want to ask you if it will be convenient for 
me to call at your office, and see you about 
the business matter this morning.” 

“Certainly,” responded Mr. Chesley. 
“Come just when you will. I shall probably 
not leave here till one o’clock.” 

“Thank you. I will leave the house in a 
few minutes. I hope to see you within half 
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an hour.” Then she rang off and the As- 
sistant Secretary went back to his desk, 
rang the messenger’s bell vigorously, and 
when the conscience-stricken man appeared 
on the scene, gave orders that he would see 
but one more visitor that morning, a lady 
who would appear within a short time. Her 
name was Mrs. Charles Benson, and the 
messenger was to show her right in, not 
leave her waiting in the reception hall. 

After the messenger backed himself out, 
the Assistant Secretary leaned back in his 
chair and gave himself up to memories, 
then to conjectures. He went back to his 
three years at Annapolis, to their pleasures 
and their pains; their hopes and their dis- 
appointments. He ranked with the leading 
cadets. He had high hopes of carrying off 
the honors of his class when it came to 
graduating time, but alas, scarlet fever, con- 
tracted at the beginning of his fourth year, 
had left him with impaired eyesight and he 
had to be “dropped.” Just before this hap- 
pened, Isabelle Cary, the lovely Baltimore 
girl, in whose set he had moved for the 
space of five years, two of which he spent 
at St. John’s preparing for Annapolis Acad- 
emy, had told him in most decided sentences 
that he could never be anything to her more 
than he was in the past, and that, if he 
thought persistence could win her, he was 
mistaken. She despised a man who forced 
himself on anyone! She was very, very 
bitter, resenting his love as something im- 
pertinent, Little did he know, even yet, 
that it was not him she resented, so much 
as the love of any young man at this time of 
her life—the time of dreams and plans for 
a career. And the career—how did it pros- 
per? 

He had gone his way, after leaving 
the Academy and the scenes of his youthful 
love, and slowly, but steadily, climbed the 
ladder until about a year ago, he had re- 
ceived the appointment of Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy—a position which he filled 
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with credit. And she? Ah, he had heard 
something of her broken life! At the age 
of twenty-five—just six years from the time 
she had told him she would never marry— 
she did marry, a newspaper man, whom she 
met in Chicago, where she, too, was filling 
a position on a Chicago paper. There were 
those of her friends who said she had mar- 
ried him through pity, that he was threat- 
ened with consumption—and, oh, it was the 
old story—pity found the door of a wom- 
an’s heart open, when love, poor love, might 
bruise its wings against the door and even 
then not gain an entrance. 

The man she married died within a few 
months ; died in Colorado, whither they had 
gone, hoping his health might be restored. 
She kept grinding away at newspaper work, 
her friends told him, and seemed almost as 
far from the throne of Fame as she was in 
her teens. She had written a mutual friend 
that the constant hack-work left her no time 
to write the things she had intended to 
write—great things that would make her 
name famous. The friend had suggested 
that she give up the newspaper work; se- 
cure a position in the government service at 
Washington, and thus find time to write 
the big things—others had done this—why 
not she? 

The Assistant Secretary thought on these 
things as he waited for her to appear. Per- 
haps it was for his influence in her behalf 
that she was seeking him after all these 
years. Somehow, it didn’t seem like her 
old, proud self, and, while he would have 
given her all he had to give most gladly, 
still the Assistant Secretary was somewhat 
€isappointed in her—to spurn his love, then 
come asking him for work. He hated to 
have that ideal of his youth hurt in the 
least, and she had always been so bravely 
proud, one least apt to presume on the 
favors of love or friendship. She had said 
that, the true love and the true friendship 
asked nothing but the joy of being loving 
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or friendly. Ah! She had said a great 
many things in those days of high ideals! 

The door opened slowly and she came in. 
As slowly as the big door swung to behind 
her, so did the door that shut the past from 
the present open, and she seemed to him 
just the same as a dozen years ago. Time 
had dealt softly with her—the same slight 
figure, the elastic step, the bright hazel eyes, 
the abundant chestnut hair—but not the old- 
time vivid roses in her cheeks, he noticed, as 
she came forward to meet him. The oval 
face was slightly tinged with pink; proba- 
bly the result of the windy rain which was 
falling outside, a pink that lost itself in the 
weary shadows under her large eyes. After 
exchanging greetings, she sank into the big 
leather chair he placed for her, threw back 
the cape of her misty gray rain-coat, drew 
off her soft gray gloves, and with her elo- 
quently slender hands began to produce 
from a small satchel she carried a package 
of papers. She began: 

“T have come to ask your aid, Mr. Ches- 
ley, in a matter in which I know no one 
can help me as you might.” 

“You know I will do anything in the 
world I can for you, Isabelle.” He lingered 
on her name, as if to assure that he remem- 
bered old times with it, and she could ask 
of him nothing too much. But she flushed, 
as she went on, not raising her eyes from 
the papers in her hands. 

“While you will be doing me a favor, 
Mr. Chesley, it is not for myself I come, but 
for a friend—Mrs. Harris, whom I am now 
visiting. She is in great distress, poor little 
woman, and has asked me to come to you. 
You may not remember her, but you met 
her once at one of the Academy hops, some 
years ago.” 

“You were so generous in introducing me 
to scores of girls that I cannot remember 
them all,” he said smiling. 

She flushed, remembering this was true. 
She was so anxious that he should pay his 


attentions elsewhere. When she grew older 
and wiser, she knew that this was one of 
the surest ways to retain a man’s devotion ; 
to try and direct it elsewhere. She lifted 
her eyes to meet his smiling gray ones 
now, and went on: 

“Mrs. Harris was a Miss May Morton. 
She married Lieutenant Harris, who left 
the Naval Academy a few years before you 
entered it. He is now on his way home, 
after two years’ service in eastern waters, 
and they have detailed him to Cuba. This 
may be a mistake, as it is not considered 
fair to give our men one tropical service 
after another, and Lieutenant Harris has 
just been husbanding his strength these 
past ten months, hoping for the day when 
he would be back in the United States and 
be assigned to service in a temperate cli- 
mate. Mrs. Harris has been eagerly look- 
ing forward to that time, too. She has one 
child, a boy of seven, who is growing del- 
icate, and this care, together with the en- 
forced absence of her husband, whom she 
cares more for than all the rest of the 
world put together, is slowly, but surely, 
killing her. Now I ask you, if something 
cannot be done—if influence cannot be 
brought to bear upon the Navy Depart- 
ment to secure the assignment of the lieu- 
tenant to some naval station on our eastern 
coast ?” 

“I cannot promise you,” replied the As- 
sistant Secretary, “but it does seem to me, 
in view of the fact that the lieutenant has 
just come from alien ports, that he might, 
in fairness, be let rest in home ports awhile. 
I will see the Secretary about the matter 
tonight. Fortunately, he is not going to his 
old home for the holidays and so will be in 
town.” 

“Thank you, I thought you would do 
that,” she said looking directly at him with 
her honest hazel eyes. “Now, I have here 
some papers that may help the case along— 
the history of the lieutenant’s service, the 
affidavit of Mrs. Harris’ family physician, 
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showing that the state of her health and 
that of her boy makes it almost imperative 
that Lieutenant Harris secure home duty, 
etc. I think these papers will make the 
case clear to the powers-that-be, and have 
them ship the lieutenant home to his little 
wife and boy.” 

As she put the papers on his desk, she 
arose, and held out her hand to say good- 
bye. He held it gently, as he asked: “But 
how am I to let you know how matters turn 
out? If I have any news by tomorrow, 
cannot I call on you with it?” 

“Oh, if you would!” she said eagerly. “I 
am sure Mrs. Harris would appreciate it 
so much, for I am afraid even the Thanks- 
giving dinner will choke her if she does not 
hear some favorable news soon. But, there, 
I forgot about your Thanksgiving dinner. 
You are probably dining somewheres, and 
it will inconvenience you to come to us to- 
morrow.” 

“I was going to dine at the club,” he re- 
plied, “but I can dine at the club any day. 
There, do you hear? I have asked myself 
to your Thanksgiving dinner!” 

“T am sure Mrs. Harris will be delighted 
to have extra company,” she said smiling up 
at him. “We were to be such a poor, little 
dinner party; just Mrs. Harris, Bobby and 
I. We dine at five, the old-fashioned Wash- 
ington hour, you know. Here is Mrs. Har- 
ris’ card with address. Good-bye; thank 
you, and may you bring us good news, if 
any.” 

She was gone. The room seemed empty, 
but the heart of the Assistant Secretary 
was very full. She had come back to him, 
scarcely one whit changed from her old, 
cheerful self, and even though her face had 
grown a little thinner and more thought- 
ful, she still seemed to have around her the 
glowing mantle of eternal youth. The As- 
sistant Secretary, as he gathered the papers 
she had left in the Harris case, breathed 
thankfully, remembering she had come to 
him for the sake of another, not for her own 
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sake, Then, inconsistently, he felt a pang 
that this was so; that she would never have 
come to him in her own behalf! 

That night, the Assistant Secretary had 
a most satisfactory interview with the Sec- 
retary ; that official saying it was clearly a 
case of injustice to the lieutenant, in view 
of his long and faithful service, that he 
should not be assigned to a more congenial 
port, and he would certainly see to it that 
he was—in short order. Then he asked his 
assistant if he wouldn’t see him at the An- 
napolis-West Point football contest on the 
morrow. He was mildly surprised when the 
young man said that he had a more im- 
portant engagement. 

When Isabelle reached the Harris home 
that noon, and told Mrs. Harris with what 
apparent success she had met, that little 
matron caught her in her arms and, as she 
lovingly pressed her to her breast, ex- 
claimed: 

“Isabelle Cary! If anyone had ever told 
me that the day would come when you 
would go to Paul Chesley for anything or 
anybody, I would never have believed it. 
My, dear! I know how hard it was for you, 
and I shall never, never forget it.” 

“Why it wasn’t a bit hard, dear,” said 
Isabelle stoutly. “I should be glad that 
stern Fate didn’t compel me to go to him 
on a more personal errand. My past pride 
was so great, my present fall might have 
been greater.” 

But that night she cried into her pillow, 
remembering the old days and how cruelly 
he had been treated at her hands, and yet 
how kind he had been today—how kind; 
and, oh, it was not fair that it should be so, 
but she knew he cared yet! He had not 
trained his eyes, no matter how he might 
have trained his lips. He had grown much 
older-looking, showing his thirty-three 
years fully, but, she thought, he was much 
improved by the years and their marks. If 
he had only looked and acted that way 
years ago, and if she had only been older 
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and wiser—if—if. She fell asleep just as 
the orange lights of Thanksgiving dawn ap- 
peared in the eastern sky. 

It was four o’clock on Thanksgiving aft- 
ernoon. It might be an hour before Mr. 
Chesley would arrive. Mrs. Harris was up- 
stairs busy dressing and assisting Bobby 
te do so, while the one servant, Aunty 
Sarah, was flying about joyously preparing 
the five o’clock feast. Isabelle entered the 
dainty little parlor where an open fire blazed 
merrily. She wore a simple gown of white 
wool adorned with one deep red chrysanthe- 
mum. She surveyed herself in an old-fash- 
ioned pier mirror at the farther end of the 
room, moved restlessly to and fro, then 
finally seated herself at the piano, where, 
opening an old song book she began to 
sing and play in snatches. Finally she closed 
the book, telling herself that the songs were 
too full of sad memories for this day—this 
day, which in itself was full of sad memo- 
ries; memories of happier hours. A loose 
leaf fluttered from the well-worn book and 
across the floor, just as the door bell rang. 
She heard Bobby slide down the banister 
and land on the hall floor with a thump as 
he hastened to answer the bell, for he was 
helping Aunty Sarah on that busy after- 
noon. A few moments later the portieres 
parted and Paul Chesley, his light topcoat 
still on, and his silk hat in his hand, ad- 
vanced to meet Isabelle as she stood in the 
center of the room. 

“I know I am early,” he said, “but I 
wanted to come in time to bring you the 
sauce, happiness ; so that you might all have 
a good appetite for your Thanksgiving din- 
ner.” 

“Then it is all right?” she questioned 
eagerly. “Oh, you could not come too early 
with good news! Good news never comes 
too swiftly, does it?” 

“Not to me,” he answered. “Well, the 
Secretary says it will be all right. The lieu- 
tenant will be given a home port.” 

“Oh, how good,” she cried, then turning 


to Bobby who stood listening, she said: 
“Bobby, dear, run tell mamma that Mr. 
Chesley has brought good news—the best 
news! Now, Mr. Chesley, will you kindly 
put your things in the hall; our one maid 
is busy with the turkey and I doubt if I am 
tall enough to hang up that coat of yours.” 

As he came into the room she had just 
picked up the stray leaf of the music book. 
He crossed to her and gently taking the 
sheet from her asked: “Were you singing 
when I came in? Was it this? Now if it 
is one of the old songs our set used to sing, 
you must sing it again for me.” 

How different he was from of old! How 
masterfully he spoke! She lowered her 
eyes to tixe sheet, then noticing some words, 
shrank. “Oh, no, not that—that is a diffi- 
cult key for me. It is too sad, anyway—” 

“Let me judge,” he said, and then his 
face changed as his eyes lit on the song that 
always tore his heart, in those old days 
when she had scorned him so. Well, too 
well, he remembered the refrain in it, for it 
had been his heart’s refrain all these dozen 
years, when he could think of no other wom- 
an but the one who now stood before him— 

“Oh, love for a year, a week, a day— 

But, alas! for the love that loves alway!” 

She turned away from the light in his 
face, and, moving swiftly towards the fire, 
spoke nervously: “Come to this lovely fire 
and warm yourself. The day has been very 
chilly, hasn’t it?” 

He crossed and stood beside her on the 
hearth, and with more than his old-time 
passion, as, with more masterfulness than 
she had ever believed him capable, he 
caught her hands in his, and cried— 

“Ah, Isabelle! I do need the fire, the 
fire that burns in your heart! Twelve 
long years I have waited, dearest, but, 
unlike the man in that song, I have been 
the one to cherish the rose; my love is 
the love that lives alway! Tell me, dear 
that it is not alas for me that it is so!” 

She covered her warm, tearful face with 
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her small, white hands, but presently they 
came down, and one was held out to 
him, as she spoke brokenly—‘“I couldn’t 
help it then, dear! In that past, I could 
not love you—nor any other man—but 
in the future, Paul—” 

Her eyes finished her thought and he 
strained her to his heart, and there she 
stayed until she heard the rustle of Mrs. 
Harris’ silk gown upon the stairs. That 
lady thought the couple were rather close 
for mere friends and she noticed the 
marks of recent agitation in their faces, 


so tried to speak as if she was all they 
were concerned about. 

“So you have brought me something to 
be thankful about, Mr. Chesley,” she said, 
giving him her hand. “This is, indeed, a 
day of Thanksgiving for me.” 

“And for me!” he said eloquently, as 
he again caught hold of Isabelle’s hand. 

Mrs. Harris’ face changed to a full, sud- 
den realization and she drew her friend to 
her heart. 

“Oh,—I—why Isabelle. Oh I am so 
happy,” was all she could say. 














ARMS AND THE MEN 


In certain smaller communities more economical than wise, it is customary to erect 
costly and commodious houses and keep therein fire engines of the latest modern pattern. 
But no official horses are kept and only a couple of firemen. When a citizen’s house 
begins to burn, therefore, horses must be borrowed from the grocer or the undertaker, 
whose patient beasts may be miles away about their ordinary melancholy business. And 
volunteers—unless they are taking a holiday—must be collected from the shops and 
offices to man the engines. Thus too frequently the citizen’s house is consumed before 
the engine can get into action. 

In like manner the Congress of the United States has erected elaborate coast de- 
fences and set up therein guns of high power and infinite mechanical complexity. The 
defences are, by all accounts, admirably conceived and the guns are the most effective 
that modern science can compass. They are furnished with electrical ammunition 
lifts, with range finders, and search lights of dazzling brilliancy. Many millions have 
been spent upon the plant and more millions are spending. But the Congress of the 
United States, like the town councils of the economical communities already mentioned, 
has neglected the detail of men. The total legal authorized strength of the coast artil- 
lery would, it is said, suffice to provide one relief for some 34 per cent. of the machin- 
ery of defense already in place or ordered. The actual enlisted strength of that branch 
’ of the service being nearly a third short of the authorized figure, less than one-fourth of 
the coast defenses can be manned by the force now assigned to that duty. In other 
words, quite unlikely but possible, war coming upon us out of the blue, would find three- 
fourths of the coast defences worse than useless. And useless they would remain till 
enough civilians could be educated in the complex business of the modern high power 
artilleryman. 

The analogy with the semi-rural fire department situation seems to be complete. 
War for the United States is, perhaps, less likely than fire in the village, but the waste 
of engines without men or horses is no whit less obvious than the waste of modern guns 
without trained gunners. A plain citizen fresh from his desk or his furrow could no 
more handle one of these monsters than he could drive the locomotive of the 2oth 
Century Limited. And he would be some time learning. The idea that anybody can 
shoot a gun is a notion handed down from simpler times when hand power sufficed and 
the enemy was in plain sight. Yet the Congress of the United States apparently still 
holds to that idea. Barring a few electricians it has retained for the modern engines of 
death little more than the crews which sufficed for the old smooth bore cannon that serve 
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as monuments and relics upon the grassy battlements of the picturesque but useless 
forts inherited from earlier days. 

As a practical business matter the question seems as clear as daylight. Either we 
are safe from war and need neither coast defenses nor men to man them (a delightfully 
Arcadian situation) or we are not safe from war and we need both. A compromise 
which provides guns without men or men without guns is a folly as utter as if one 
should give one’s infantry rifles without ammunition or ammunition without rifles. 

ARMY AND Navy Lire—in common with nearly every other agent of publicity which 
has the good of the country at heart—has already remarked on the analogous state of 
affairs in the Navy. There we keep on building ships and fail to increase the forces of 
officers and men proportionately, till it comes about that midshipmen are found dis- 
charging duties to which they are in the nature of things distressingly unequal. Hence 
greatly decreased efficiency of units and frightfully increased chance of losing the 
whole investment represented by a cruiser or even a battleship. There, again, you must 
have trained men. Your ships are worse than useless without them. And there again, 
as was noted in an interview with an unnamed naval officer of rank quoted in the Army 
and Navy Journal of October 13, the Congress of the United States is the responsible 
party. Just why it is easier to get money voted for coast defenses and ships than for 
officers and men is an interesting and fertile question which need not be canvassed here. 
The fact remains. And the fact also remains that the disproportion of the war ma- 
chinery to the operating force has reached a point where—unless efficiency is hopelessly 
sacrificed—something must be done to restore the balance. It is urgently to be desired 
that the next Congress shall see things in this light. The fact that the light is simply 
the light of common sense may or may not increase the chance of that happy consumma- 
tion. 





AN UNGRATEFUL TASK 


Playing the man-mole at Panama is a grimy and ungrateful business at best. No- 
body as yet has won any credit from the canal unless it be Governor Magoon, just pro- 
moted by the President to another task equally ungrateful. But since the canal must be 
dug, since our national devotion to the principles of personal liberty is such that we may 
not in the digging use the Chinese coolie in the only way in which anybody has ever 
been able to use him in the execution of great works, since, therefore, we must pay 
more for the job than a nation less high-minded would need to pay, it would appear to be 
a good thing to employ as overseers men who are likely to get for us the best possi- 
ble equivalent for our colossal expenditure—in other words, a thoroughly dependable wa- 
terway, sound and solid in every cut and lock and retaining wall. The Corps of Engi- 
neers of the Army furnishes a body of men admirably fitted for the purpose. The 
works built under their direction in various parts of the country furnish enough testi- 
mony to their ability and faithfulness to convince the most skeptical. They are an in- 
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strument ready to the government’s hand and Army AND Navy Lire cheerfully seconds 
the suggestion of the Army and Navy Journal that the most thankless task of the cen- 
tury be assigned to men who are so well trained for tasks of that kind. This, not 
for the engineers’ sake—that splendid body has our deepest sympathy in the prospect— 
but for the sake of the nation and the taxpayers. For if the canal is to be built by con- 
tract with negro labor, supervisors and inspectors above suspicion will certainly be needed 
to pass upon every detail. 





DRY NURSING AN ISLAND REPUBLIC 


Cuba, at our last writing, in a singularly absurd position between a government 
that did not govern and a revolution that did not revolve, is on our hands again. The 
benevolent diplomacy of the Secretary of War failed to reconcile President Palma to the 
persons who opposed him with stage firearms in their hands or these persons to Pres- 
ident Palma. In this comic opera situation, as everybody knows, Mr. Taft sat solidly in 
the vacant seat of government to keep the balance true till the arrival of Mr. Magoon. 
Now Mr. Magoon as the representative of the Bureau of Insular affairs of the War 
Department acts as Provisional Governor of the free and independent republic of Cuba, 
and as such communicates with the Secretary of State of the United States through the 
island republic’s accredited representative, the Cuban minster at Washington. Governor 
Magoon takes his orders from the President through the War Department. He com- 
municates his intentions (based upon these orders) to the Executive of a sister nation 
through two Departments of State. 

It is a situation curiously complicated. But on one side this plain back-country 
lawyer is a subordinate official of the United States. On the other he is the President 
pro tem. of Cuba, executing the laws of Cuba under the Cuban flag and standing as 
the official equal of the President of the United States—or any other president. 

His ostensible business is to hold down the lid until a free election can be held and 
the Cubans provided with a President of their own choice. To enable him to hold down 
the lid effectually he is furnished with a brigade of American troops—infantry, cavalry 
and artillery—under Brigadier General J. Franklin Bell, Chief of Staff, U.S.A., and cer- 
tain marines. United States warships in Cuban waters also lend him aid and counte- 
nance, but in keeping the peace he is supposed to act except in cases of emergency 
through the Cuban officials and by means of the Cuban constabulary. 

The late so-called rebels have meantime with all the pomp and circumstance of 
stage warfare, surrendered to the United States forces under General Funston a very 
interesting collection of antique firearms. That service performed with as straight a 
face as circumstances allowed, General Funston returned to the United States with the 
Secretary of War. The late so-called rebels, it appears, hold the gallant little Kansan in 
no especial favor. Rumor has it his ancient experience in the Cuban service furnished 
him with information which makes his presence distasteful to many eminent persons 
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once his associates. As there appeared to be no fighting immediately toward, the feelings 
of these eminent persons could safely be considered and Gen. Funston was ordered back 
to San Francisco. Officially, of course, no such story is countenanced. We ourselves 
refuse to countenance it. But it is interesting. 

There exists, we are gravely told, no remotest notion in official circles in Wash- 
ington that any fighting of moment will occur. Plans exist on paper for sending a sec- 
ond and a third expedition into Cuba, and means of putting these plans into effect are 
duly preparing, but there is no expectation of the need of either. Meantime Gen. 
Bell’s task is one of much delicacy. He is to keep his soldiers absolutely innocuous, to 
stand by always ready to interfere, yet in practice to interfere as little as possible with 
the Cuban conduct of Cuban affairs under Mr. Magoon’s presidency. What will come 
of it all nobody knows. Much may have happened before this reaches the reader’s eye. 
But the Chief of Staff who got his men so smoothly into Cuba, who has won such 
golden opinions already in his responsible office, has another conspicuous opportunity 
to show all the ability and tact for which he is distinguished. And it would be no 
reflection on either ability or tact if the program of a benevolently inactive armed pres- 
ence failed to be quite literally realized. 





THE RE-NAMING OF THE CHESAPEAKE 


The accepted opinion that sailors as a class are superstitious cannot be denied, 
though we think that the same class of men in other callings are equally so. There can 
be no doubt, however, that the character of our naval enlisted men, in that respect as 
well as in others, has wonderfully improved in the last decade, and few of the old super- 
stitions now exist. 

It was a mistake, we think, when the Navy Department ordered the name of the 
practice ship Chesapeake changed to that of the Severn, on the ground, so it was stated, 
that the old frigate Chesapeake was unlucky or at least that she added no lustre to 
American arms. 

While the Captain of the frigate Chesapeake, taken unawares and in time of peace, 
submitted to a search of his vessel by the commanding officer of the British man-of- 
war Leopard, yet it should be remembered that the heroic Lawrence, commanding the 
Chesapeake in her engagement with the Shannon, after a bloody conflict, exclaimed 
with his dying breath, “Don’t give up the ship,” and that this expression and injunc- 
tion was for years afterwards stamped on the wheel of our men-of-war. 

In recent years the second class battleship Texas was regarded as an unfortunate 
vessel, and some men when they were drafted to her deserted rather than serve aboard 
of her, yet under the command of the gallant Philip no vessel at the battle of Santiago 
gave a better account of herself. 

To our way of thinking, the change of the name Chesapeake to Severn savors too 
much of belief in the “hoodoo.” 








CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE LIBRARY OF 
THE U.S. MILITARY ACADEMY 


NoTz.—It is intended to print from time to time copies of military manuscripts, extracts from rare 
pamphlets, etc., etc., belonging to the U.S. Military Academy and deposited in its library. These are to 
be selected by the Librarian, and are here printed by permission of the Superintendent of the Academy. 
The Editors beg to extend their thanks for this welcome co-operation. 


Letter of the Great Conde— 1658 
(From the Original in the Library, U. S. M. A.) 


Ostenve, August 11, 1658. 

Monsieur: A trooper of the Regiment of 
Beauvais of my troops returning from the war 
on the enemy, with ten other troopers on foot 
of the same regiment (with your passport) and 
passing through the village of Ledelghem, has 
been attacked by the inhabitants of that place, 
who after having killed two of his soldiers, took 
six prisoners from him, and five horses that he 
led, despoiled seven troopers of their arms, as 
‘ well as those of the prisoners. This it is which 
obliges me to inscribe these lines to your excel- 
lency, to beg you, as I do, to cause to be returned 
to the troopers their prisoners and their arms, 
and all the other things that have been taken 
from them by the habitants of Ledelghem. I shall 
be extremely obliged to your Excellency, and 
I am, Monsieur, your Excellency’s 

Very affectionate Servant, 


Louis DE Bourson. 


Letter from General Morgan Lewis to Hon. Gou- 
verneur Kemble— 1837 


New York, 18th Jan’y 1837. 
Dear Sir; 

You judge rightly of my Inclinations towards 
my fellow soldiers of the War of the revolution, 
and therefore your application to me on a sub- 
ject envolving the interests of two of them, re- 
quires no apoligy. Presuming that your indul- 
gence will be extended to an Octogenarian for 
taking time to tax his memory with the remi- 
niscence of facts of sixty years standing, I shall 
make no apoligy for not having answered your 
favor of the 13th Inst. at an earlier period; but 
must express my regret that I can give you no 
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information that I think will benefit the two Ap- 
plicants, whose claims are committed to your 
charge. 

The staff department of which I had the super- 
intendence extended no futher south than Pough- 
keepsie :—what were the arrangements below that 
I know nothing of. In my department I can 
recollect no instance (except in the Commisari- 
ate) of soldiers being drawn from the line. In 
the Commissariate, I include the contractors for 
the supply of provisions, who I think were per- 
mitted to take from the Line Millers and 
Butchers. In the Quartermaster Department, all 
the labouring classes were enlisted in Companies 
regularly officered. 

Very respectfully 
your ob. Servt. 
Morcan Lewis. 
The Honble Gouv’r Kemate. 


Letter from General William T. Sherman to Gov- 
emor Moore—January 18, 1861* 
(From the Original in the Library, U. S. M. A.) 


Lou1staNA STATE SEMINARY OF LEARNING AND 
Miuitary ACADEMY, 


Official. ALEXANDRIA, January 18, 1861. 
Gov’r TxHos. O. Moore. 
Sir: 


As I occupy a quasi-military position under 
the law of this State, I deem it proper to acquaint 
you that I accepted such position when Louisiana 
was a State in the Union, and when the motto 
of this seminary was inscribed in marble over the 
main door “By the liberality of the General Gov- 
ernment, The Union. Esto perpetua.” 

Recent events foreshadow a great change, and 
it becomes all men to choose. If Louisiana with- 
draws from the Federal Union I prefer to main- 


*See Army AND Navy Lire, June, 1906, page 39. 














tain my allegiance to the Old Constitution as long 
as a fragment of it survives; and my longer 
stay here would be wrong in every serise of 
the word. In that event I beg you will send 
or appoint some authorized agent to take 
charge of the arms and munitions of war be- 
longing to the State or advise me what dispo- 
tion should be made of them. 

And futhermore as President of the Board of 
Supervisors I beg you to take immediate steps to 
relieve me as Superintendent the moment the 
State determines to secede, for on no earthly 
account will I do any act, or think any thought 
hostile to, or in defiance of the Government of 
the United States. 

With great respect, : 

Your friend & servant, 
W. T. SHERMAN, 


Cost of Uniforms— 1835 


The following is a copy of a bill rendered to 
Lieut. James Duncan, 2d U. S. Artillery: 


West Pornt, Dec. 5, 1835. 
Lieut. J. Duncan, Dr, To JoHN Smita. 





July, 1834, To 1 Uniform Coat .......... $50. 
FR ic os a eeees craves 16. 
© 9 Gok © Fis. cccccnce 18. 
© CBOE BA. ec vccccccs 5. 
“ 1: Pe. Uniform Pants...... 14. 
” Cutting 1 Vest & Pants.. 38 
OM reel si chkde ye wee ser 14. 
>. SR EMG Ges cae denne be I. 
“ 2 Shoulder Straps ........ 2. 
* Altering Pants & Pressing 
eee I. 
*  § BG, oicccccwieces 30. 
“ + Frock & Strape.......... 32. 
9: BE EE nko eiavdanses 6. 
7 Rene, 2 Frock... .cccccase 2. 
$191.88 


Letter of General Israel Putnam— 1778 
(From the Original in the Library, U. S. M. A.) 


VeERPLANKS Pornt, Sept. 24th, 1778. 
Sir: 

I’m informed you are in want of provisions, 
your Best way is this: whatever Beef you want 
to take and kill, weigh and give a receipt for the 
same & flower likewise; & Serve it out to the 
troops and I will see it paid for. I’m making all 
the preparations possible to assist you. Expect 
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every moment advice from Gen’l Washington & 
orders to march to your assistance, if not shall 
march at any rate to-morrow. Hold yourselves 
in readiness, & tquipt in the best manner possible 
to act with that spirit that becomes friends to 
their country. 
‘ I’m Sir your 
Hble Servt 
IsRAEL PUTNAM. 


Letter of Major-General Heath, Commanding in 
the Highlands— 1776 
(From the Original in the Library, U.S. M. A.) 
PEEKSKILL, Nov 23d, 1776. 


Sir 


If you have on File of the Honble Convention 
a copy of the Encouragement offered by the 
Honble Continental Congress to such as shall 
Engage to serve in their next army, I should be 
much obliged to you for a copy thereof. 

I am Sir, with respect and esteem, 


Your most obedient 
Humble Servt 
W. Hearts. 
Hon. Pierre VAN COURTLAND. 


Extracts from a Ms. Orderly Book Kept at West 
Point, N. Y., July and August, 1779 
(From the Original in the Library, U.S.M. A.) 


HeEapguarters, July 30th, 1770. 


* * * * * * * 


* * * In Congress 11th of March 1779. Re- 
solved that the Engineers of the Service of the 
United States shall be formed into a Corps and 
stiled the Corps of Engineers and shall take Rank 
and shall Enjoy the same Rights, Honours and 
Privileges with the Other Troops on Continental 
Establishment—that a Commandant of the Corps 
of Engineers shall be appointed by Congress to 
whom their Orders or those of the Commander 
in Chief shall be addresst and such Commandant 
shall render to the Commander in Chief or to 
the Board of war an account of Every matter 
relative to his department, that the Engineers 
shall take rank in their Own Corps according to 
the dates of their Commissions. 

War Office 20th of March 1779. the Command’t 
of the Corps of Engineers or Commanding En- 
gineer in an army shall Render an Account to 
the Commanding Genl. of Every thing that Con- 
cerns the Service of the Corps, and in all Cases 
which relate to the department act under the 
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Orders and with the Concurrance of the Com- 
manding Gen’l—2d. Whenever the Army is on 
a march An Engineer shall attend the Q. M. 
Genl. Or Officer Ordered to fix on the place of 
En Camping to Give his Advice and Opinion 
thereon and he shall also as soon as may Be take 
a Plan of the Camp and Report it to the Genl. 


Heap Quarters, Morenouss, July 31, 1779. 
* * + * >» * *~ 


* * * Regulations for the Corps of En- 
gineers continued—3d. The Commandant of the 
Engineers in a separate Army shall send Plans 
of the more important Positions and Places Oc- 
cupied by the Army in which they Respectively 
serve to the Board of War. these Plans will of 
Course Be delivered to the Commander in Chief 
or General Commandg. a Seperate Army by the 
Commandant of the Corps of Engineers or Com- 
manding Engineer. the Subordinate Engineer 
will also Report Plans of work entrusted to them 
by their Superiour Officers to such Superiour 
Officers and no Plans to Be Communicated by 
any Enginer to any other Person or Persons 
whatever. 

4th: In the attack of Towns, Forts or fortified 
Camps of an Enemy by Regular Approaches the 
Commanding Engineer shall direct the Opera- 
tions under Authority and. with the Approbation 
.of the Commanding Genl. to whom he shall daily 
transmit a Plan making out the Progress of the 
Attack, and shall Likewise from time to time 
transmit to the Board of war a Plan of the said 
Attack togeather with the Journals of the Opera- 
tions. (to be continued) 


Heap Quarters, More’s House, Aug. 2d, 1779 
> ~ * + * * + 


Capt’s Beebe, McMurry and Daval, Capt’s Lt. 
Cleavlan and Welsh, who are numinait? officers 
to the Company of Sappers and Miners, they are 
requested forthwith to Call on Brigadier Genl. Du 
Portail and take his orders. 

Regulations of the Corps of Engineers con- 
tinued : 

5th: In a Besieged Place, the Commanding En- 
gineer shall direct the defense of it under the 
orders of the Commanding officer of the Garri- 
son, and he shall keep an Exact Journal of all 
the Operations in Order that it may Serve for 
his Justification and of that of the Garrison in 
case of a Surrender of the Companies of Sap- 
pers and Miners. 1st: until men are Enlisted 
for the Purpose Companies of Sappers and 
Miners not Exceeding three, shall be formed as 
circumstances may Require by Drafts from the 
Line at the direction of the Commander in 
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Chief, and be under the Command of the Com- 
mandant of the Corps of Engineers until other- 
wise ordered by Congress. 2d: Each Company 
to consist of a Captain, a Capt’n Lt., a first and 
2d Lt., 4 Serjeants, 4 Corporals, one drummer, 
one fifer and 60 privates. 3d: The dutys of the 
Companies of Sappers and Miners shall Be (un- 
der the direction of the Engineers) to Construct 
field of any kind or Works Necessary for the 
defence or Attacks of Places as Circumstances 
may Require. 
Heap Quarters, Aug. 3d, 1779. 

* * * Regulations for the Corps of En- 
gineers continued: 

4th: When a Company or a Part of a Com- 
pany of Sappers and Miners is detached with 
any Body of Troops without an Engineer, the 
Officer Commanding the Company or Part of a 
Company shall take his Orders directly from the 
Commanding officer of the troops, and whereso- 
ever an Engineer having a charge of any works 
shall Be absent the Officer of Sappers and Miners 
Commanding the detachment Employed in Con- 
structing the works shall direct them agreeably 
to the Plan and instructions formed by such En- 
gineer. 

sth: When the Companies of Sappers and 
Miners shall not Be sufficiently to Perform the 
duties assigned them, the Commanding Engineer 
shall apply to the Commanding Genl. to furnish 
him with such a Number of fatigue men from the 
Line as the service shall require. 

6thly: The Officers of the Line attached with 
the Command of fatigue Parties for assisting in 
Constructing the Works shall not interfere in 
directing them, But shall Be wholly confined to 
keeping their Soldiers employed and maintaining 
Proper Order and discipline. 

7thly: The Sappers and Miners shall in Case 
of Extraordinary fatigue have such Gratuities 
Over and Above their Pay as the Commanding 
Engineer with the concurrance of the Command- 
ing Genl. of the army shall think they deserve. 

8thly: The Officers of Sappers and Miners shall 
enjoy the same Rights, Honour and Privileges 
with the officers of the Like Ranks in the other 
Corps of the army. From the time the men are 
draughted and during their continuance in these 
Companies they are to be Left out of the Pay 
Rolls of their Respective Regiments. 

(N. B.—There is no omission in the copying 
here nor any leaf missing in the original book.) 


Heap Quarters, Mores House, Aug’t 4th, 1779. 


* * * Regulations for the Corps of Sappers 
and Miners continued—14th: The Sappers and 











Miners shall Be taught the Established Manuel 
Exerecise and Evolutions on days when they are 
not employed in the Particular Duties of their 
department, and the same Police and dicipline 
shall be Practised in their Companies as in other 
parts of the Army. 

15thly: The Commandant of the Corps of En- 
gineers shall take the most effectual and expe- 
ditious method to have the Sappers and Miners 
instructed in their dutys, and as probably the 
Officers of the Companies whose Talents and ac- 
quirements fit them for the profession will be 
appointed Engineers, the Commandant of the 
Corps of Engineers shall form a plan of Instruc- 
tion for these officers, which Being Approved by 
the Board of war Command’r in Chief shall be 
carried into Execution. 

16thly: The Commandant of the Corps of En- 
gineers shall appoint an Engineer or Engineers 
whom he shall Judge Best Qualified to Read 
Lectures on fortifications Proper for Towns or 
the field. On the manner of adapting Fortifica- 
tions to different Grounds & Positions to Regu- 
late their Extent according to the number of men 
intended to Be Covered upon attack and defense, 
upon the Use of mines and their Construction 
upon the Manner of forming plans, Reconnoit- 
ring a Country and Choosing Laying out and 
fortifying a Camp. 

17thly: On a march in the Vicinity of an 
Enemy a detachment of the Companies of the 
Sappers and Miners shall be Stationed at the 
Head Colums Directly after the Van Guard for 
the Purpose of Opening and mending the Roads 
and Removing Obstructions. 


A MEETING OF THE LITERARY CLUB. 
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Heap Quarters, Mores House, Aug. 16th, 1779. 

* * * It having been -found Presidicial to 
the service to discharge soldiers from the army 
who are Capable of doing duty in the Corps of 
Invalids, the Commander in Chief directs that 
no Non Commissioned Officer or Soldier shall 
Be discharged without a Certificate from the 
director Genl. in the following manner. A.. B.. 
of ... Regt. being Certified by .... unfit for 
field duty is hereby transferred to the Corps of 
Invalids—the men thus transferred are to Be 
sent to the Orderly Office ye monday of Every 
month that they may Be sent under Proper Of- 
ficers to those places where the invalids are sta- 
tioned. Certificates are to be sent with them of 
what Pay and Clothing they have Received and 
what may Remain due to them. 


Origin of the Military Academy at West Point 


Paragraph 16, above, prescribes a course of 
lectures and organizes an Engineer School at 
West Point by order of the Board of War 
March 20, 1779 (this date should be March 
30). The order was promulgated by General 
Washington, whose headquarters were at 
Moore’s House, West Point, from July 25 to 
November 28, 1779. A map of West Point 
dated 1780 shows that the Engineer School 
was then installed in three buildings, called, 
respectively, Ecole du Génie, Laboratoire, Bib- 
liothéque. Here we have the origin of the 
Military Academy at West Point. 

zK.Ss & 








A TOAST 


At an Anniversary Banquet of a West Point Class 
By HELEN NOE 




















To the years that had us green for all our grind! 
To the troubles and the trials and the rest— 
To the fighting and the run 
And the work that we have done; 

To the worst we knew—and heel taps to the best! 






Fifteen years our meetings link; 
Were they hard or happy years for you and me? 

Set the glasses tipping, tipping with a clink 
While we drink— 

While we drink them out into Eternity ! 






To the years that hold the future in their kit— 
To the changes and the chances that they hold— 
To the marching and the might 
And the fury of the fight— 

To the puff and reek of powder turning cold. 






Work, work, work’s the toast we drink— 

On the frontier, in the desert, far at sea; 
Set the glasses tipping, tipping with a clink 
While we drink— 

While we drink unto the Service of the Free! 






Here’s good luck to each and all—and all the time! 
Here’s—to limbo with the troops of carking Care— 
The failures and regrets 
The rioting and debts— 
The oats that we have planted here and there! 






Cheer, cheer, cheer’s the toast we drink; 
“A baton in each knapsack?” aye—perhaps ! 

Set the merry glasses tipping with a clink 
While we drink— 

To the fame that’s won ‘tween reveille and taps! 
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BEFORE THE TARGETS AT CREEDMOOR. 


IMPRESSIONS OF AN INTERNATIONAL 
MATCH 


BY 
“ SHARPSHOOTER” 


ISTORIC Creedmoor, 
where a nation which had 
forgotten that it was its 
constitutional right to 
“bear arms,” was taught 
to shoot by Wingate and 
Robbins and Porter and 
Abrams, was never more 

beautiful than on October second and 

third. 

Overhead the sky was of a deep pellucid 
blue. A “fishtail” breeze so light that it 
barely stirred the red flags on the butts 
tempered the heat of a genial sun. The 
light was perfect for shooting, the plain as 
smooth as a gentleman’s lawn. In the vil- 
lage of pretty club-houses at the entrance 
to the range, flags fluttered, ladies and 
soldiers promenaded, waiters ran here and 
there with cooling drinks, and (on the sec- 
ond day) the finest band in America dis- 
coursed sweet music. It was a “rifle- 
crank’s” idea of heaven on earth. 





Under such circumstances the teams of 
the “two gray regiments” of the Anglo- 
Saxon race met. And, be it remarked, the 
Seventh, with a self-abnegation, incompre- 
hensible except in New York, wore the uni- 
form of the United States Army, not their 
own historic gray, losing their individuality, 
but emphasizing their Americanism. In 
deed, throughout the match, and the fes: 
tivities following it, the absence of Anglo- 
mania, and 7th Regiment conservatism, 
was marked. 

The contest was in every respect one of 
the most. remarkable ever held at Creed- 
moor. Both teams, with the exception of 
one young man on the British team, were 
composed exclusively of veterans; men 
with nerves of iron, whose calculations 
were as accurate and unerring as those of 
an expert engineer or accountant. Nine 
times out of ten the second sighting shot 
was a bulls-eye. The result was marvel- 













. 
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_ously steady and consistent shooting, and 
higher averages 
previous match at Creedmoor; averages 
much over 4 out of 5 for both teams. 
Overstrained nerves were responsible for 


than those made in any 


twos and threes in the middle of strings of 
“bulls,” at times. A groan of regret from 
the fair-minded Americans followed Gill’s 
break-up on the first day, and he came back 
to the ropes later to explain, “I went blind. 
I could not see the target, the range, or 
anything but the grass in front of me.” 
For such occurrences as an unaccount- 
able miss, no one can be fairly blamed and 
they are generally due to some flaw in the 
metal jacket of a bullet causing it to strip 
on leaving the barrel, or a few grains dif- 
ference in the charge. Eyes 
strained to the limit may cause a “false 
sight.” The perfect rifleman, the perfect 
rifle and the perfect cartridge may some- 
time be developed, but till then the scores 
are liable to remain about the same. 


powder 
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THE “QUEEN’S OWN WESTMINSTERS” TEAM. 





The match was a valuable lesson in 
team-shooting to the aspiring rifleman. 
For on the winning team but eight points 
separated the high score from the low, 
which for such a long match, fifteen shots 
at each range and shot on two days, is 
most remarkable and gives evidence of 
excellent team work. While a _ valuable 
cup had been offered by Captain 
Landon for the highest individual score, 
the sole object of each pair was to 
“hold” the opposing pair on the 
posing team.at every shot and at each 
range. Did one pair forge ahead a single 
point, the warning hand of the captain of 
the other team went 
must be wrong.” 


op- 


up. “Something 
Rifles, sights, cartridges 
were examined, the flags carefully observed 
and windage again calculated, eyes rested, 
positions changed a trifle. 

So, at 600 yards on the first day, a plus 
and minus score kept for a time proved to 
be as follows: 
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British Pair. 
I— 
Even 
[--— 
ede 


American Pair. 
I+ 
Even 
I~ 
2+ 
Even 
t-f- 


Even 


Even 
|— 
Even 


And so it went on for hours, a neck and 
neck race. At the two middle ranges the 
teams were The complete 
score is as follows: 


about even. 


800 1,000 
406 409 
406 383 


600 
41! 
393 


500 
7th Regiment 22 
Queen’s Westminsters ...406 


Seldom, if ever, were better “manners” 


seen on a range. The great “gallery” was 


absolutely quiet, and cheers or hand-clap- 


ping were absolutely prohibited. Not only 
was this so, but an especial effort was made 
to cheer up the visitors when they fell be- 


hind, by that sort of judicious comment 
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which is balm to the soul of a man who has 
“fallen down.” Nothing was more in- 
dicative of the cordiality existing than the 
quiet little talks between British and Ameri- 
can “cranks” behind the ropes. 

In view of the fact that a 
been called to Washington to suggest im- 
provements in our uniform, the service uni- 
form of the British team was closely scru- 
tinized. 


Briton has 


The impression made was that, as 
compared with the neat olive-drab of the 
7th and officers, their uniform was ill-fit- 
ting and of inferior goods. Nor were 
their campaign hats as smart and shapely 
as those worn by our men. 

The full-dress uniform worn by the Brit- 
ish at thesreview and reception in the 7th 
Regiment Armory was a gray Hussar uni- 
form, smart and soldierly, and trimmed 
with scarlet. 

Thousands came to the 
armory on the night of October 4 a bit 
Your good American has away 
down in his inner consciousness a rooted 


of Americans 


worried. 


TEAM. 
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THE Scores. 


500 

Americans. Yds. 
es as pS cchic Oa eee Awake Ses 69 
NN oe oS 6 ap wien wns SiaNie 5-0 71 
EN iio kd bake oa enw een 68 
I RNGNE P55 nics © h'es'0 065 0 08s vee 9 5s 73 
EO ss o's. lu passe Waa sae 69 
Ne Bs Sgn oe oa hd oa Bie N DIO 72 

PON cu isu sckcessacashsva es» 

500 

British. Yds. 

SS Se ee 72 
EE NS ns a bidt'e baWce 04,0. key ees 64 
EE CRIN Fag 5 <a dx'ddeic- wb 6 0.446%. dinte 66 
CE ee eee 69 
ES 0s staal o em dee es ce hv ae 71 
Peerueminn Thompson ....... 6... s0s.se0s 64 


SEITE es POY Oe are 
Short beats Fulton by 1/60 of 1. 


and firm belief that “we have licked the 
British twice and can do it again.” But 
then a cousin is a cousin, especially such 
cousins as Fulton, at whom all the ladies 
made “les yeux doux.” So every one 
shrank from putting the defeated team of 
cousins to shame by exalting the home 
team. 

But the 7th did the trick. Trust the 
7th for being “suaviter in modo, fortiter in 
re.” The gray Hussar Westminsters did 
not have to stand up in their red reviewing 
stand like wax figures in the Eden Musée 
and take their medicine. Oh, no! This 
was the arrangement. After the review 
an officer approaches the grief-stricken 
Westminsters. “You’re wanted, gentle- 
men, at the front and centre.” “Eh? Beg 
pardon.” And thereupon follows an ex- 
planation in pursuance of which there are 
seen, shortly, advancing to front and centre 
six Americans and six Britons marching 
elbow to elbow, each one of whom receives 
a gold medal. 

The presentation of the Landon cup to 
Short presents no greater difficulty. Ful- 
ton, of the Westminsters, nervy son of a 





LIFE. 
600 800 1,000 Av. 
Yds. Yds. Yds. Total Per Shot. 
72 67 70 278 4 38/60 
69 69 68 277 , 4 37/60 
68 67 68 271 4 31/60 
66 68 63 270 4 30/60 
65 70 73 277 4 37/60 
71 65 67 275 4 35/60 
1,648 
600 800 1,000 Av. 
Yds. Yds. Yds. Total Per Shot. 
59 66 63 260 4 20/60 
62 * 65 62 253 4 13/60 
65 69 67 267 4 27/60 
71 68 69 277 4 37/60 
70 70 60 271 4 31/60 
66 68 62 260 4 20/60 
1,588 


great rifleman, stands in the reviewing 
stand gloomy but game. By one point 
only, and by an average only one-sixtieth 
of one point better than his, Short has 
beaten him for the cup. 

“You’re wanted, Fulton,” and blushing 
with pride the young man goes down to 
stand by the side of the winner and receive 
“a second prize,” a loving cup, subscribed 
for over night by the 7th, and then at the 
command of Colonel Appleton the regi- 
ment cheers, “Hurray—hurray—hurray! 
Tiger! S-s-s-h—boom—ah !” 

And thus the ever-courteous 7th makes 
it appear their guests are winners. Only 
Colonel Vincent himself mentions the beau- 
tiful shield the 7th has won by sixty points. 

The entertainment of the Queen’s West- 
minsters by the 7th was on a scale befitting 
the importance of two such “ancient and 
honorable” bodies ; the former organization 
dating from 1793 and the latter from 1806, 
as a separate body, although it can trace its 
lineage back to the Burgher Guard of New 
Amsterdam. The Queen’s Westminsters 
have been called “the backbone of the Vol- 
unteer Forces” of England and the 7th 
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has furnished over 1,000 officers to our 
Army and Navy. Consequently “compli- 
ments pass when gentlefolks meet.” 

The English were housed at the Hotel 
Astor, and given outright for their stay 
the spendid 7th Regiment club house at 
Creedmoor, taken to the New York Ath- 
letic Club, Metropolitan Club, Governor’s 
Island, West Point and Washington, shown 
all the “sights” in automobiles, tendered a 
monster reception (8,000 tickets) at the 
armory, and day and night from September 
24 to October 8 continuously entertained by 
the regiment. It is said that upward of 
$20,000 was expended. 

But throughout, one thing was made 
manifest: that the British team were just 
the same sort of men as our American 
soldiers, with the same traits, character- 
istics, aims, manners and customs as any 
“bunch” of guardsmen in Maine, New 
York or California. They were not 
“foreigners” to us, nor we “foreigners” to 
them. Since time began, no two nations 
have been more thoroughly en rapport than 
Great Britain and the United States now 
are, if the demeanor of these two represen- 
tative teams be any indication. That this 
happy circumstance makes for the peace of 
the world and the welfare of the Anglo- 
Germanic-Celtic fusion of races there can 
be no doubt. 

The question has been asked, “Who 
among the fourteen men, team and re- 
serve, who shot, was most noticeable?” 
For riflemen like to follow the favorite. 
Unquestionably, Dr. Short. A member of 
the Bisley team, representing America in 
1903, and only representative of the 7th 
on that team which won the Palma trophy, 
but were done out of it, Short has ever 
since been “in the public eye” as a master 
of his art. 

It was not so much the fact that his was 
the best individual score, as the manner in 
which he obtained that score which at- 
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tracted the “cranks.” The way in which, 
after a momentary lapse from perfection, 
he would calculate his way back to the 
centre of the bullseye, was a revelation to 
aspiring riflemen. Short is far from be- 
ing the typical cold, calculating, “deadly” 
shot of the dime novel and stage. Just a 
healthy, good-natured, obliging young 
American, who, among other things, has 
had the “laboring oar,” as secretary, of 
the New York State Rifle Asociation. His 
name should go down into history in com- 
pany with those men of the lion heart and 
eagle eye, Boone, Kenton, Crockett, Bo- 
dine and Gildersleeve. 

Too great credit cannot be given to the 
coach of the 7th Regiment team, Mr. E. C. 
Robinson. But for his untiring watchful- 
ness and wonderful judgment of wind 
throughout the entire match, as evinced by 
the evenness of the scores, the match 
might have terminated differently. 

Consider the responsibility of a coach m 
a match of this magnitude and importance. 
No change of sight is made save on his 
judgment and at his direction; his the 
blame for bad results, so also to him the 
credit of this winning. 

And a word for silent but tremendously 
useful Captain “Billy” Underwood, veteran 
of a thousand matches, from 1877 to 1906, 
who for two long afternoons lay, watchful 
as a lynx, at the firing point. Not a 
“whisper of air” escaped his notice, not a 
slant of light. Unhonored and unsung, as 
a team man, his was the hand which al- 
ways warned of a change in light, eleva- 
tion, or windage; the voice which always 
proclaimed with the certainty of Fate, 
“You've got it. Hold that!” 

So here’s to all the good fellows, on both 
sides of the herring pond, who shoot 
straight, play fair and thrill in every fibre 
when the white disc goes up, indicating a 
“bull.” 
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AND HIS ASSISTANTS. 


THE MAN BELOW THE BAYONET 


The Plain Private 


BY 
DAY ALLEN WILLEY 


“¥ NCLE SAM draws upon 
a the whole country for 
his fighting men. His 
many-hued posters 





stuck on fence and wall 
from coast to coast vie 
with the advertise- 
ments of the circus and 
cough cure, in their pictures and wording. 
In the gorgeously attired figures ahorse and 
afoot, the majors and captains and lieuten- 
ants pose in full dress to add to the at- 
tractiveness, and the sergeant and private 


have been gotten up in such bravery of 
uniform that it is no wonder the youth 
from the cross roads feels it is worth while 
to be a hero, too, and is lured to the nearest 
recruiting office. Yes, the army of to-day 
gets its men as the medicine man does his 
money—largely by the talent of the printer 
and lithographer. It may not be dignified 
but it is the most practical method except 
where a wave of patriotism sweeps over the 
country—as it did after we told Spain to 
quit Cuba or fight. So the recruiting officer 
often looks over a curious assortment of 
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humanity. At the Presidio he has a chance 
to study the Pacific coast type—the flotsam 
which drifts into San Francisco. Out here 
the raw material is not of such good quality 
as that which comes to the stations east of 
the Rockies. Broken down fortune hunters 
who have worn 
themselves out in 
a vain quest of 
gold, sailors who 
have come around 
the Horn from 
the Eastern states 
and Europe and 
have deserted 
their ship after 
getting their pas- 
sage, sporting 
men who are 
“down on their 
luck,” are among 
those who line up 
for the examining surgeon’s inspection. 
From the Middle West comes a cleaner, 
healthier lot—young men who have be- 
come tired of 
turning the fur- 
row and standing 
behind the coun- 
ter. Down South 
many white re- 
cruits are from 
the pine lands 
which as lumber- 
men they helped 
strip of their 
trees. Fishermen 
from the Carolina 
sound. country 
have also enlisted 
in large num- 
bers. The few 
colored regiments 
get most of their 
additions from the land beyond the Po- 
tomac in Dixie land. 

But though his name may be Smith, 


THE GATEWAY TO 


A PHASE OF 
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Murphy or Schneider the American soldier 
represents only a few kinds of our people. 
When business is dull the muster rolls are 
swelled with names of clerks, bookkeepers 
and young men of the middle class in large 
cities, but the tramp seldom puts in an ap- 
pearance at the 
recruiting office. 
Thirteen a 
month and board 
does not tempt 
him. The Hun- 
garian, Pole, Bo- 
hemian or Ital- 


ian recruit is a 
rarity, not be- 
cause they are 
rejected but be- 
cause they are 


averse to military 
service, so it is 
that in the min- 
ing and lumbering districts of which such 
places as Harrisburg and Pittsburg are the 
centers, men are picked up chiefly from 
town and city 
with an occa- 
sional farmer. 
The masses of 
so-called “for- 
eigners” working 
in the coal regions 
have no desire to 
serve the coun- 
try in this way. 
But no matter 
who he is or what 
he has been, the 
fellow who has 
measured up 


A CITY OF SOLDIERS. 


physically and 
mentally in the 
ORDERLY DUTY. recruiting office 


and signs the en- 
listment papers, drops out of the 
world. Not until he has doffed the 
blue or khaki for good at the expiration of 
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service does he return to it, save during fhe 
occasional day’s furlough. Uncle Sam’s 
town may be encircled with rampart and 
moat such as make old Fortress Monroe so 
picturesque, or it may be a little cluster of 
buildings far out on the prairie around 
which the sentry paces his post. Step 
through the granite portal or across the 
sentinel’s path and you are out of the 
world of the civilian. Here the mayor of 
the city in sight of it, even the governor of 
the state himself has not as much authority 
as the corporal of the guard who questions 
you. To set foot on it without permission 
means an offense against the nation. In 
this federal city the commander is_ the 
mayor, the sentries the police and the officer 
of the guard their chief. The bugle call is 
the town clock. 

At first it seems curious to the man who 
has had to scramble for a living in the every 
day world to become a part of this new life 
—to know that he will not have to worry 
about how long his job will last or where 
he will get his next meal. After a little he 
acquires an odd sense of security. In some 
way—just how he doesn’t know, and 
doesn’t care—he is being looked after. He 
has no food to buy, no clothes to get. When 
the month is up his pay seems like the 
school boy’s spending money, and he hardly 
knows what to do with it—at first. But 
the men in the big white building at Wash- 
ington don’t keep him long without some- 
thing to do. When he is “told in” with 
another batch of “rookies” to make up the 
awkward squads he soon learns for what 
he is there. The day of the first drill arrives 
and out on the parade ground shuffle Jim 
Brown and Bill Smith with the rest, occa- 
sionally keeping in step balancing guns on 
shoulders as if they were hay forks. 

“Halt! Left face.” 

Private Brown finally manages to face 
the drill sergeant, after first turning his 
back on him. 


“Number Three where d’you think y’are. 
Ploughin’ or steerin’ a canal boat? You’re a 
husky sort of soldier, you are. Here, put 
that left hand down where it belongs. 
Straighten them legs. Hit yer heels to- 
gether. And look at that belt! Corporal, pull 
it in a couple of holes. Too tight? Keep 
that piece steady, so. 

“Now then, fours right! Huh! Here, 
Three, git in step. I'll be d d if ye 
don’t walk like a cow in the mud. Keep 
in line there.” 

The half hour becomes the hour before 
“At Ease” gives them a chance to mop 
their foreheads, but even now the keen eye 
of the officer is on them. “Don’t come out 
here agin with them gloves unbuttoned. 
You Four there, what’s the matter with yer 
shoes. Didn’t ye ever see any blackin’? 
Number Two, that gun looks like you'd left 
it out all night in the rain. Put a rag and a 
good lot of elbow grease on it before ye fall 
in again with it or I'll report ye.” 

Even a week or so of this rough-and- 
ready training makes .an_ astonishing 
change. The new addition to the ranks 
learns what it means to obey—perhaps for 
the first time. Not the “soft snap” he 
thought it—this sort of life, but he’s in for 
it and after hearing the jeers of the old 
timers at his “freshness” he stops grumbling 
and gets down to hard work—not because 
he wants to but because it is the easiest way 
to escape criticism and ridicule. Graduating 
at last from the awkward squad he becomes 
one of the pieces of the human war machine 
for which he has been fitted—the troop, the 
company or the battery—but he is con- 
stantly being scrutinized even as the mod- 
eler watches the changing of the shapeless 
lump of clay into the familiar object. He is 
still in the moulding process and whether 
on post, on dress parade or as the captain’s 
orderly, there is someone to note the slight- 
est error in dress or equipment and to pick 
him up on it. And here should a word be 
put in for the sergeant. Yes, it’s the pro- 
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ARRIVING COMPANY LINED UP FOR INSPECTION. 


moted Mulvaneys who do the rough and 
hard work in soldier making. They are 
the medium between rank and file, and do 
what position will not permit captain or 
lieutenant to do. They are the executives. 
While in touch with the men in the ranks, so 
the sergeant is their comrade, his chevrons 
command their obedience. The youngster 
fresh from the Point soon learns to appre- 
ciate the importance of the “non-coms” as 
his senior officers did before him. In the 
formation of the “New Army”—the army 
as it has existed since 1898—the services of 
veterans who first shouldered rifle and car- 
bine under the old regime have been inval- 
a fact to which President Roosevelt 





uable 
himself has testified. 

Put any regiment of regulars in camp 
side by side with one of the “crack” regi- 
ments of volunteers, and the spectator who 
never saw a uniform nor heard a drum tap 
would say that the former are the better 
soldiers, though he could not tell why. Ask 
the veteran critic and he would probably 


put down these points of superiority: Bet- 
ter physical condition, evener in movement, 
more compact in drill formation—in short 
more of a human unit in the various evolu- 
tions. Let the commands parade side by 
side in platoon formation for instance, and 
though the militia may keep step perfectly 
and their alignment be of the best, they lack 
the mechanical evenness which distingwish- 
es the regulars. You are told it is because 
their officers have more ability and the men 
have more training, but such a reply means 
little to the novice. Of course the officers 
are better trained. West Point is at the 
head of the world’s war schools, but it 
teaches not only the science of war but 
how to care for the private soldier. No 
seminary or academy ever gave more atten- 
tion to the pupil than does the nation to its 
protegé. Teaching him how to handle his 
weapon and how to march and double quick 
form only a small part of it. He goes 
through a rebuilding process which begins 
when he puts on the blue or khaki. His 
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food is selected and prepared as if he were 
in training for a walking match or a prize 
fight. He is required to sleep or at least 
rest so many hours out of the twenty-four, 
whether he would or not. He gets closely 
acquainted with the cold tub because it 
makes him vigorous as well as cleanly. He 
lives in barracks which are kept as free 
from smell and germ as the engineers can 
make them. If put on the sick list he has 
the best medical treatment that is given any 
soldier in the world. The government is a 
thorough believer in the axiom that cleanli- 
ness is next to godliness. The new 
man is given to understand that Uncle Sam 
will pay for the creases in his trousers and 
the blacking for his boots. All he has to do 
is to apply the polishing brush and keep his 
uniform in the order in which he receives 
it. Every commissioned officer in the ser- 
vice sets an example in this respect, for the 
men composing the personnel of this branch 
of the army can be called models of nicety 
in dress. Consequently, the private has 
daily before him an example to emulate as 
the weeks and months go in, and must be 
dull indeed if he does not unconsciously pat- 
tern after it, no matter how slovenly he may 
have been in the outside world. He even 
gets into the habit of trimming his nails 
and the coat must fit without a wrinkle or 
he makes a fuss to the post tailor about it. 
Blood and brawn are as necessary for the 
fighting men of today as when they carried 
the spear in the Roman Legion or bore the 
halberd in “The White Company.” There’s 
a deal of exercise merely in the gun manual 
and dress parade, but the muscles get plenty 
of stretching in other ways. The morning 
“set up” is both an-eye opener and an ap- 
petizer. Gun calisthenics to the music of 
the post band are not only picturesque but 
develop the chest and arms and strengthen 
the loins and back. One of the most sensi- 
ble ideas to relieve the monotony of garri- 
son life, has been the encouragement of 
outdoor sports. The average soldier who 
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is not fond of the national game is a rarity. 
He can not only pitch a swift curve and 
knock a three-bagger, but can hustle the 
pigskin for a goal as well as many a col- 
lege boy. At the field day contests now on 
the calendar of the up-to-date garrison, the 
soldier athletes have demonstrated their 
ability on the diamond and over the hurdle 
by the medals they have taken in contests 
professional as well as amateur. Leading a 
life of this sort it is not strange that the 
flabby muscles become hard and firm, and 
that the average soldier does not carry a 
pound of unnecessary flesh on his entire 
body. Place a squad of policemen—even 
New York’s “finest”’—beside an average 
platoon of regular soldiers and note the dif- 
ference. The policemen appear to be 
stronger yet the erect and active infantry- 
men, perhaps not two-thirds their weight, 
could whip them nine times out of ten in a 
stand-up fist fight, while in tests of strength, 
endurance and exposure to the weather the 
soldiers would come out ahead every time. 
Their life not only gives them muscle but 
puts nerve in them. The average civilian 
may think that this is not required except in 
war time, but let him be the file closer or 
extreme end man in wheeling and he will 
realize how it is necessary to set the teeth 
and fix the gaze in order to perform the 
movement successfully. In fact the ordinary 
parade as required in the army post makes 
the private for the time a mere piece of 
human machinery, to be set in motion at the 
word of command or to remain as lifeless 
as the steel he carries at parade rest. 

They tell a bit of a story at Washington 
Army and Navy Club about the good wonr 
an who had joined a society for the im- 
provement of the soldier. It was at a re- 


ception that she met the General and getting 
him into one corner, started to do some 
missionary work. 

“Now, General, these men are all Ameri- 
can citizens like yourself, don’t you think it 
would be for the good of the army if you 
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and the other officers were to be more cor- 
dial to them when you meet? For instance 
don’t you think it would make the soldier 
feel so much better if you were to say ‘How 
do you do, John,’ or ‘Good morning, James,’ 
when he salutes, just as I do with my coach- 
man ?” 

“Doubtless it would, madam.” 

“Then why don’t you try it?” 

“Because, madam, he would feel so good 
that soon we wouldn’t have any army to 
say ‘Good morning’ to.” 

The credentials of aristocracy in the 
United States are the commissions issued to 
its army and navy. Those who receive them 
are members of the highest social “sets,” 
but the shoulder strap does more than this. 
It separates its wearer from the plain pri- 
vate as widely as the caste of the Hindoo. 
The man in the ranks takes it as a matter of 
course that his captain or lieutenant is 
above him. When hand goes to visor or 
piece to “present” as the officer passes, it 
means something more than the mere sa- 





of defer- 
ence, and no matter what he may think of 
him or what he may say about his superior 
at the mess table, he never fails to give it— 
because “it’s regulations”’—a part of the 
daily routine performed as thoughtlessly as 
he eats his rations. So it is that the troop- 
er or infantryman assigned to wait on his 
officer takes it as a matter of course. Indeed 
he is rather glad of orderly duty, for he gets 
out of some of the post routine and though 
he may have to polish boots, run on er- 
rands, weed Mrs. Colonel’s flower garden 
or turn himself into an animated card re- 
ceiver at Mrs. Captain’s pink tea, he does 
it without grumbling. 

But if the shoulder straps come from Un- 
cle Sam the reputation of their wearer 
comes from his command. The men below 
the bayonet are quick to take the measure 
of captain or lieutenant. A few days in 
camp, in garrison or afield, and they have 
learned whether he is up to the mark in tac- 
tics or not—if he has the “right stuff” in 


lute. It is a mark of obedience 
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him or is just a “show” officer. Merely a 
slight hesitation in giving a command, a 
lack of precision in his movements, the least 
awkwardness in his bearing lower their 
opinion of him. But if he “plays favorites” 
—shows partiality to this or that man, that 
means he is against them—and they will be 
against him. 

‘Here is the way to judge the true 
mettle of the American. soldier. A 
youngster fresh from the Point can take a 
company in which every man is old enough 
to be his father. He can put them through 
the most vigorous drills, and enforce the 
most rigid discipline without difficulty—if 
he knows his business and gives every man 
a fair deal, for he has them with him. And 
when it comes to the terrible earnest, they 
will follow the West Point boy wherever he 
will lead them. If he has the steadiness and 


the coolness which comes from confidence 
and courage, his example puts a fighting 
devil into every man of them — the true 
esprit de corps that brings the victory. The 
proof? We had it in Cuba and we are hav- 
ing it to-day in far away Mindanao, but this 
is nothing new. Napoleon said that his 
marshals carried their armies along with 
them by the personal magnetism which their 
fearlessness exercised upon the men—the 
same magnetism that made the wavering 
Texans at Spottsylvania cry “Lee to the 
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rear,” and again charge as they saw the 
Virginian ride along their front towards 
the Union forces in the face of the storm of 
bullets coming so thickly that they were 
cutting even the leaves into shreds. 

Once in a while the President takes a 
notion to put the world behind him and 
clear his mind with a good hard gallop 
along some by-path of the Potomac valley 
or straight across country. Mile after mile 
and hour after hour, he goes with just one 
companion—McDermott. 

Who is McDermott? On the pay roll he is 
put down as “orderly.” On the army roster 
he is put down as an artillery sergeant and 
gets the pay of one. Orderly duty with 
him isn’t weeding flower beds or opening 
doors for guests, and he doesn’t wear white 
gloves except on dress parade—when he 
has to. 

Why is he orderly? Because as one of 
the White House officials puts it, he can 
“shoot quick, shoot straight and ride like 
the devil.” He goes along not as the Pres- 
ident’s body guard, for we have a President 
who needs none, but his duty is to attend 
him—and if he is needed to be there and 
ready. No man in this country has a posi- 
tion of greater trust than this keen-eyed, 
hard-faced Irish soldier—to look out for 
the head of the nation, but that is what our 
modern military training is intended to do 











for the enlisted men. No matter who he 
was or from where he came, we give him 
health and strength, we turn him into a 
courageous and scientific soldier, but in do- 
ing this we also give him a chance to bring 
out the real man, for though the wearing 
of the uniform means no life of ease and 
the wearer gets plenty of hard knocks, it 
puts him up if there is enough in him to be 
put up. He may not join the Y. M. C. A. 
and only listen to the chaplain on Sunday 
because “it’s orders,’ but when the time 
comes that his true character is revealed, he 
averages pretty high considering that there 
are nearly sixty thousand of him compos- 
ing the “line” of to-day. 

When was. shot 
down in Buffalo Music Hall the second man 


President McKinley 
to reach his body and to seize the assassin 
was an artillery private—Smith, or’ Mur- 
knew 

But 


phy or Schneider perhaps. No one 


him before. Few remember him now. 
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all knew he was there to do his duty and 
he did it. During the days and nights that 
followed, every hour of the twenty-four the 
man with the bayonet paced in front of the 
Milbourne house. When life had flickered 
out, it was the man with the bayonet who 
stood beside bier and casket in church and 
hall and home, and sat by them every mo- 
ment in the funeral car—and after all had 
gone and some had forgotten, to pace in 
front of the tomb. Just the same kind of 
soldier you see present his piece under the 
archways at Monroe and McHenry on the 
guard line at far away Custer and on the 
wall of Manila. Why was he selected in- 
stead of captains, colonels, generals, sen- 
ators, any of whom would have been hon- 
ored? For the same reason that McDer- 
mott is the President’s orderly. The country 
trusts the man with the rifle and sabre just 
as much as it trusts its greatest statesmen. 


It has trained him for such trust. 
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Announcements intended for this Department are invited from our friends in the service and will be 


published at the earliest date possible. 


POND-WEBSTER 


At Steubenville, Ohio, September 25, 1906, 
Captain George B. Pond, U. S. Army, and 
Miss Winifred Van Allen Webster. 


VERNIER-SELDRIDGE 


At Mangnolia, Mass., September 22, 1906, Mr. 
Walter Vernier and Miss Susan M. Selfridge, 
daughter of the late Captain Selfridge, U. S. 
Navy. 


WISE-CHARLES 


At New Orleans, La., September 13, 1906, 
Lieutenant W. C. Wise, U. S. Marine Corps, 
and Miss Carrie Glenn Charles. 


ROSE-PATTON 


At Pontiac, Ill, September 20, 1906, Lieu- 
tenant William H. Rose, Corps of Engineers, 
U. S. A., and Miss Marie Patton. 


WILSON-LEWIS 


At Plattsburg, N. Y., September 19, 1906, 
Lieutenant George K. Wilson 1st U. S. Inf., 
and Miss Clara Lewis. 


DALY-KOEHLER 


At West Point, September 11, 1906, Lieu- 
tenant Edmund I. Daly, Engineer Corps, U. 
S. A., and Miss Beatrice Koehler. 


BUCK-WHEELER 


At Wheeler, Ala., October 2d, 1906, Gordon 
Montgomery Buck and Miss Carrier Peyton 
Wheeler, daughter of the late Major General 
Joseph Wheeler, U. S. Army. 


STURTEVANT-WOOD 


At Utica, N. Y., September 30, 1906, Cap- 
tain Girard Sturtevant, 5th Infantry, and Miss 
Zenia P. Wood. 


McCOY-McDONALD 


At Kalamazoo, Mich., October 1, 1906, Lieu- 
tenant Ralph McCoy 27th Infantry and Miss 
Julia McDonald. 


SMITH-HOWARD 


At Washington, D. C., October Ist, 1906, 
Ensign Charles Earl Smith, U. S. Navy, and 
Miss Mary Howard. 























A NEW NAVAL TONGUE 


BY 
ELIHU S. RILEY 


HE establishment of the 
Naval Academy has cre- 
ated a new naval tongue, 
born of the exigencies of 
the school, the inventive 
genius of the midship- 
men and their traditional 
love of the jocose. The 
words and terms, now 
used by the midshipmen 

in their own particular vocabulary, number 
as many as some tribes and peoples employ 
in their entire language. Words are ver- 
bal milestones of linguistic history. This 
is no exception in the technique of the lan- 
guage peculiar to the American midship- 
man. 

The Naval Academy was established in 
1845. In the very first year of its exist- 
ence a new word, synonymous with mid- 
shipmen, appeared. It was reefers. Its ap- 
propriateness to the men who reefed sails 
was noticeable. This historic word is found 
in a letter that the late Commodore Jeffers, 
U. S. N., wrote when he was a member of 
the first class of midshipmen sent to the 
Naval Academy. 

The next birth was twins. When the new 
midshipmen came to the Naval Academy 
it became a necessity to have a designation 
for the two sets. The midshipmen promptly 
coined them. The older midshipmen were 
Oldsters, and the new ones Youngsters. 
This term remained as a distinction to the 
last arrivals down to a score of years ago. 
In the meantime the word Plebe had been 
introduced as an appellation of contempt 


for the Fourth Class men. This word came 
to use when the Naval Academy was at 
Newport, between the years 1861-1866. 
Plebe and Youngster contended long for 
the mastery, when a natural selection closed 
the contest, Youngster becoming the 
especial title of Third Class men, those who 
dated the Fourth Class men one year, and 
Plebe being in the vernacular the name of 
the latest arrivals. The Second and First 
Class men are so far above their fellow- 
midshipmen in station and dignity that no 
one has yet ventured to give them any 
sobriquet other than their official naval title. 

Ad is the brief way in which the midship- 
men speak of their Admiral superintendent, 
and Anchor is the facetious cognomen given 
a midshipman who has dropped to the bot- 
tom of his class. Ann is the feminine name 
of the abbreviation for the annual examina- 
tion. The tender sex have, indeed, their 
share of attention in the new language. 
Femmes is the word constantly used for 
the ladies in common conversation, and 
Peaches designates the fairest of the fair 
sex, and a Gold Brick, according to the 
authority of the “Lucky Bag of 1903,” a 
publication, annually made by the midship- 
men, is a girl who can neither talk, dance 
nor look pretty. 

The designation bat means that the thing 
to which the verb or adjective is applied 
has been well done; Bazoo is a literary pro- 
duction by a Plebe or Fourth Classman at 
the order of an Upper Class man. It also 
means a ludicrous message sent by an Upper 
Class man to another Upper Class man 
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through means of a Fourth Class man. 
Biff is to do a thing well. Bilge is to be 
dropped, dismissed, or be obliged to re- 
sign. Bilger is a dismissed cadet, or one 
who has been required to resign. Bone 
means to study. Bones is the nickname 
of physiology and hygiene; Math for 
mathematics, and Skinny for physics. Boy 
is a term applied to servants, and never to 
midshipmen. Bust is to fail at a recitation 
or an examination. A Buzzard is the in- 
signia of rank of a cadet petty officer—an 
eagle perched on an anchor. Boojam is a 
four in studies—a perfect’ mark. 

Case means a blush; cheek, undue pre- 
cociousness ; cit, a civilian; cold an extreme 
case of anything, such as to bust cold— 
Lucky Bag, of 1897—and, according to 
“Fag Ends,” an old-time midshipmen pub- 
lication, “‘a hopeless bilger.” Cook, inter- 
preted, is to force an answer to a prob- 
lem, or to excel some one else. It is fur- 


ther explained by the Lucky Bag of 1900, 


' that to cook is “to obtain a known answer 
to a problem by choosing figures in the 
work as will give the correct result!” The 
Lucky Bag of 1905 adds another meaning: 
“One who acts in a loving way towards 
ladies. To be warm on known answers.” 
Corpse-Hill is the hospital; Corpse-man, 
the Surgeon; Cram, is to study hard, and 
creep is to sit up after taps to bone. 

Words in this virgin naval tongue have 
diverse and opposite meanings. Date, for 
instance, is a fruit sometimes plucked from 
the skinny tree, and is often associated with 
peaches and also means an engagement to 
take a lady out walking. 

The facetious is largely prevalent in this 
embryotic form of naval speech. The 
familiar word devil is made to mean both 
doleful and to throw over. “Hence, one 
who throws one over when he finds another 
whom he likes better. 2. A jollier. 3. An 
old rascal mentioned in the Bible, and re- 
ported engaged to four different girls in 
the yard. 4. One who thinks he breaks the 
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hearts of the other sex.” Dewberry is one 
who encroached upon another person’s 
dates. It also means to obtain unlawful in- 
formation in a recitation or an examination. 
Doggy is interpreted to mean swell. Drag 
means to “drag a femme to a hop,” or escort 
her there. It also means to make much 
from nothing, also, to receive an inhalation 
from a cigarette, and, as a noun, is defined 
as a pull. A certain kind of bread pud- 
ding is designated duff, and a fiend is “one 
who biffs anything exceeding well.” 
Fume is to smoke; gobbled is being caught 
in a scrape; graft is a bluff, and grease 
means a bootlick, and an upper class man 
may get a grease, that is become popular 
by reporting a ratey midshipman, so it was 
stated by Midshipman Meriwether in his 
trial. Greaser was long since given as a 
term of derision to the Engineer Corps of 
the Navy by the midshipmen of the line, 
and, in the remote period of the origin of 
the new tongue, gyrene stood for marine, 
who was, also, jocosely called a sea soldier. 
The bugle has been changed in the mid- 
shipmen’s vocabulary to the gugag; and a 
hand-out is described as “grub from the 
officers’ hop.” Hit means to do something 
well, and is synonymous with biff and frap 
and frappe. The Hustlers is the Naval 
Academy’s scrub team in football. IJnsides 
have been assigned to mean the tobacco 
that goes to make up a cigarette. Jimmy 
Legs is the facetious title of the Master-at- 
Arms, who on shipboard answers to the 
Chief of Police on shore, and that marine 
official is not at all agreeable to mischievous 
midshipmen such as generally make up the 
personnel of the corps. The plain word of 
sportive youth, jump, means that the mid- 
shipman has been run by a hazer or repri- 
manded by an officer or instructor in a 
rough or severe manner. June Bug is the 
title of a midshipman entering in June, and 
to knock a thing is to do it well. A May 
Plebe is one who enters the Naval Academy 
in May, and a moke is a colored servant; 
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mystery is hash, and a navy girl is a young 
lady friendly to and popular with the mid- 
shipmen. Pap is the daily conduct report; 
parkie is a wooden muse, that is, one low 
in his studies, given to writing verses. 
Push means to smoke; rag is to report one, 
and, also, “to rag an instructor’s mark” (of 
the midshipman in his recitations) is to 
view them surreptitiously; rate means to 
exceed in rank, or to be entitled to a privi- 
lege ; ratey is to refuse to abide by the rates ; 
rats is an expression of disapprobation; a 
rhino is a chronic grumbler ; savez is bright, 
and wooden dull; slush is an excessive form 
of flattery of obsequiousness; snag is to 
catch one breaking the regulations; a 
soiree is a party of plebes engaged in the 
exercises of hazing; spoon is an Upper 
Class man who is a friend of a Fourth Class 
man; spooning means to associate with the 
fair sex; and to stab is to make a wild 
guess at anything; a star is a midshipman 
who gets above 3-40 in his final examina- 
tions for the year; spuds are potatoes. Sux 
has several meanings—not difficult; szwell, 
very stylish; also, applied to the cloth 
blouse. Striper is a midshipman who wears 
stripes—the insignia of official cadet rank. 
Tobs signifies tobacco; two-five the passing 
mark in examinations ; unsat unsatisfactory 
in studies; zip the lowest possible mark; 
zero a total failure. 

It is not alone in carrying new meanings 
that this virgin vocabulary of words has 
its benefits. It is an economizer of time— 
an essential in the swift-moving order of 
events in the curriculum of the Naval 
Academy. Three syllables are often saved 
the midshipmen in articulating a word, and 
yet the same meaning is given. Math 
stands for mathematics; calc for calculus; 
E. D. for extra duty; elec for electricity ; 
exam for examination; gym for gymna- 
sium; nav navigation; non-reg non-regu- 
lation; O. C. for the officer-in-charge ; R. P. 
reserved pay; sat for satisfactory; sec for 
Secretary of the Navy; semi-ann for the 
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semi-annual examination; trig for trigon- 
ometry ; and a valentine is a notice from the 
Secretary of the Navy received by unsatis- 
factory midshipmen that their resignations 
are requested. 

The vocabulary has grown to a language 
and a literature—a literature as yet con- 
tracted. It is already rich in phrases. For 
example: 

Boing for stripes. Trying to stand high 
in hopes of receiving stripes. 

Chippy crew. The second racing boat’s 
crew. 


Christmas tree. A list posted in Decem- 


‘ber containing the names of midshipmen 


that are in danger of being dropped. 

Choke a luff. To cause a blush. 

First Class Benches. The benches at the 
northwestern intersection of the Main and 
Middle Walks, Naval Academy, used ex- 
clusively by the First Class men. 

Finning out. The act of putting one’s 
little fingers on the seam of his trousers and 
holding the hands and fingers out. 

Fussing with the girls. Waiting on the 
ladies. 

Hit the grit. To hurry up. 

May Pole. A list similar to the Christ- 
mas Tree, published in May. 

Navy spirit. The lofty esprit de corps of 
the American Navy. 

Night study party. , Those midshipmen 
who are unsatisfactory in at least one study 
who are allowed to study until 11 P. M., an 
hour later than the other midshipmen. 

On the tree. When a midshipmen gets 
less than 2.50 in any study his name 1s 
posted on the bulletin board as a mark 
of woodenness for that week. He is then 
on the tree. 

Hurled on the pap. Reported for some 
misdemeanor. The daily conduct report. 

Plebe’s Bible. The regulation book. 

Pull the doctor's leg. To get on the sick 
list when not ill. 

Stand from under. 
meaning to beware. 


An _ exclamation 
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Take a case. Get confused or angry. 
Up onatree. Posted. 

Uncle Sam’s Babies. Midshipmen—a 
name given to themselves by the midship- 
men on account of the parental care that 
the Naval Academy authorities take of 
them. 

The literature of the new naval tongue is 
confined at present to the letters of mid- 
shipmen, and the composition, prose and 
poetic, to be found in the several publica- 
tions that have been issued from time to 
time by the midshipmen. A doting mother 
has been heard to complain that she could 
not understand her son’s letters on account 
of the strange expressions of the new lan- 
guage that he used in his correspondence 
with her. 

Naturally, an epistle after this diction 
would try the understanding of a fond 
mother to interpret it: 

United States Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md., December 10, 1905. 

“My Dear Mother:—I knocked Skinny 
last month, but busted cold in calc. My 
savey friend, Midn. Topmast, has changed 
roommates and is now quartered with me, 
and I expect by the aid of this math fiend 
to pull off the tree next month. 

“Being now a Youngster, I dragged a 
femme to the last hop. She proved a gold 
brick, and I had an unsat period. 

“I am acting spoon to the young plebe 
I met at home last summer, and we are now 
going out into Annapolis to fume. With 
much love, Your affectionate son, 

“ANCHOR WOODEN, 
“Midn. U. S. Naval Academy.” 

The Lucky Bag, of 1903, gives a sample 
of verses which the new tongue is 
copiously used. It is: 

“A Memory 

“T remember, I remember, 

The day Bill Smith chewed chalk.* 

How he stood long at the blackboard, 

How he quite forgot to talk. 


in 


*Talked at the blaccboard long to the intruder in ex 
plaining a problem and yet said nothing tothe point, 
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“T remember, I remember, 
How one October day, 

Bill Rufus thought his golden star, 
Had gone away to stay. 


“T remember, I remember, 
And it makes me laugh with glee, 
When I see how Bill has busted, 
Then I think there’s hope for me.” 


Another poem in the Lucky Bag, of 1902, 
on “Our Great Men,” consisting of eleven 
verses, shows a sample of the new speech 
in its first verse: 


“Tn all the class, there is none such 
As good old Pirate Skipper Hutch; 
He never bones, is always sat. 

Now what a savey man is that?” 


The “Ruminations of a Rhino,” in the 
Lucky Bag, of 1904, shows a number of 
uses of the strange naval language. The 
“Chronic Grumbler” says: 

“All things come to him who waits, pro- 
vided he uses grease discriminately. 

“A bluff in_time saved nine out of ten in 
the first section. 

“He laughs best at an instructor who 
waits till he gets out of sight to laugh. 

“A great many men get stripes by the 
method used in the capture of Jericho. 

“He that takes a gold brick to a hop has 
no lack of opportunities for flirtation. 

“A midshipman and his money is soon 
parted in a practice cruise. 

“Let not the officer-in-charge look upon 
your wine, no matter what the color is. 

“Time flies—except in the last week of 
the cruise.” 

A dictionary is imminent for the virgin 
speech; its grammar grows. Already a 
number of words are noted as noun and 
verb, according to their use by the vocabu- 
laries found in the Lucky Bag. The asso- 
ciates and correspondents of midshipmen 
must add a new language to their accom- 
plishments or have blank countenances 
when “Uncle Sam’s Babies” speak, and 
knitted brows when they write. 





WHEN GHOSTS RETURN 


Memories of an Army House 


BY 
MARION ETHEL HAMILTON 


T is a wild, bleak night. 
The wind howls mourn- 
fully through these 
empty rooms and shrieks 
around the corner of the 
porch. It rattles the old 
shutters, and bangs them 


back and forth. There is * 


a moon, but it is hidden every now and then 
by dark, ragged clouds that are scudding 
across the sky. It is on such a night that 
ghosts return. 

I am an old delapidated army house, at 
one of the oldest posts in our country. The 
paint is all worn off my weather-beaten 
sides, my windows rattle and shake in the 
high ocean winds which sweep and whistle 
round me, and my roof is gray and sparse, 
like the hair on an old man’s head. I am 
over fifty years old, and was used as a hos- 
pital during the Civil War. What sights 
and sounds I have seen and heard! The 
hum and laughter of gay gatherings,—the 
groans of the wounded,—the prayers and 
sobs and curses of the dying,—the cry of 
the new born child,—the whispered love- 
words of happy sweethearts, — all these 
sounds are buried forever within my walls. 

Imagine if you can, my friends, the 
ghosts of long ago who gather through the 
house after “taps” has sounded across the 
parade its plaintive, sweet “good-night!” 
Imagine if you can the joys and sorrows I 
have lived through! The miracles of Birth 


and Death that have occurred within my 
walls! 

Winter and Spring, Summer and Fall 
have I seen pass, one after another. Each 
year has left its mark upon me, even as they 
do upon a beautiful woman. Now, within a 
few years, I am to be torn down. So must 
the greatest of buildings, and even men, 
pass away. But if I must go, I will at least 
leave a record of my days behind me. 

At the opening of the Civil War, I was 
the home of a young lieutenant and his 
bride. A handsome, dashing fellow, he 
was, and she was very beautiful and only 
eighteen, quite like the princess in the fairy 
tales. How happy they were, and how 
carefree! The poor young things! Little 
did they know what was coming! They 
loved their little home so dearly, and didn’t 
seem to care for anything outside. She just 
fussed around all day making me 
look pretty, and trying a picture first here 
and then there, on my walls. On winter 
evenings they drew their chairs up before 
the fire, and sat looking into the firelight 
and making happy plans for their future. 
They way they did love each other! And 
the happy future they would have had, but 
for the cruel war! 

His orders for the front came. The dear 
little home was broken up. She went 
around helping to take the pictures from 
my walls where she had hung them. To- 
gether they worked, with sobs and tear- 
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filled eyes, to break up the little nest which 
together they had built. And well they 
realized that it might be the last home, as 
well as the first! How fond I had grown 
of them, and how gladly I sheltered them 
from storm and wind! Oh that I might have 
sheltered them from the ill winds Life blows 
as well! It is a strange coincidence that he 
was brought back in an army ambulance 
wounded, to this very house that had been 
his home, with his young wife. She went to 
her parents when he went to the front, and 
died when their child was born. Did he 
die? Oh, no! That would have been too 
merciful. When he was getting well the 
news came to him, that he had lived only to 
lose and suffer. 

The man in the cot next to him, who had 
everything to live for,—a wife and three 
lovely children,—died, of course! 

An incident in my life after those days 
was the visit of a young girl, a pretty, pe- 
tite, blonde little thing, with rolling violet 
One 


eyes and the most fascinating ways! 
of the lieutenants on the post appeared to be 
greatly attracted to her. He simply haunted 
us while she was here and took her 
to the army hops, and for long walks on the 
beach, and glorious horseback rides in the 


starlight. They danced and laughed and 
flirted—and perhaps one may have loved, 
—who knows? But he rode away, and we 
saw him no more. 

One of the saddest things happened with- 
in my walls a few years ago. A little 
baby was to come, in the beautiful Spring- 
time, with the birds, and the blossoms, and 
all the other baby things. All Winter had 
its parents longingly awaited its coming, 
and they had planned, some day when it 
was old enough, to bring it back to see the 
place of its birth. 

At last the day came,—the great, wonder - 
ful day, for which they had waited and 
watched so long. It was a glad young 
morn of early Spring with the warm sun- 
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shine lying lovingly over the green earth,— 
with the birds singing, and the whole world 
glad. But not so within the hushed and 
darkened room! In this same room, where 
several strong young sons had uttered their 
first lusty cry,—lay a little, weak babe, just 
barely breathing, and no more. At times it 
uttered a faint, weak cry, and to the mother 
who lay hovering between life and death, it 
seemed like music from the skies. The little 
cries grew fewer and fainter as the day 
wore on, and just as twilight lowered her 
purple wings over my old gray roof, the 
new life flickered and went out, to be folded 
to the all-embracing breast of the Long 
Dark Night. Then into the back room 
they took her, and they dressed her in her 
prettiest white dress, and put on the tiniest 
white socks. And then, wrapped in her 
warm baby blanket, she was brought back 
for the mother to look on for the first and 
last time. The mother gazed on the pathetic 
baby face, so pinched and white; she felt 
the tiny hands; she caressed the mouse 
brown hair on the little, round head. When 
they took it away the mother stretched out 
her arms with infinite longing for the child 
they had never held, but it was all over, for- 
ever, and the mother fell back into the pil- 
lows, sobbing,—cheated,—robbed,—broken- 
hearted. I, too, my friends, have seen 
that tragedy! 

The little white baby was borne on down- 
stairs, and into the parlor. It was put in its 
tiny coffin, while the father stood over, to 
say the last farewell. 

This old room which serves as a parlor 
has seen gay gatherings, teas, card-parties, 
receptions; in it have been received gray 
haired and distinguished Generals. But 
never will I forget that from it went out 
that little white coffin, while on the thres- 
hold stood the father, with bowed head and 
quivering lips. Who shall deny that in his 
hopes and dreams he had seen his daughter, 
in years to come, pass from his threshold 
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forever, (if she must,) as a radiant-faced 
bride! But instead did he stend and bid 
good-bye to her,—like this! 

The mother lived, and they were soon 
after ordered away. They have gone thou- 
sands of miles, to start anew in another 
home. But even though they have nothing 
more than a lock of soft brown hair, and a 
picture of me, the house in which their babe 
was born, to take with them, I know they 
will never forget, and I will have them 
many times, in spirit, to dwell again within 
my walls; to wander hand in hand through 
my rooms, and live over their joys and 
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griefs, for so the heart haunts an old home, 
with all its dear associations. 

And now, dear friends, I am alone. 
Empty and alone, with my memories, merry 
and pathetic. With blank windows and 
dark walls I stare absently, as an old man 
who is half blind. Dark and damp are my 
rooms within, where once the hearth-fire 
burned so cheerily! Such are the changes 
of a half century, which like a dream, have 
passed away. 

Hush! There goes “taps,” half drowned 
in the wailing of the wind, so one can hardly 
hear it. Listen! Was that a baby’s faint, 


wee cry, in the front room upstairs? 


—_ earn 
PERVERSION OF TITLES 


BY 
JAMES W. DIXON 


Late First Lieutenant, 4th U.S. Artillery 


HE perversion of military 
and naval titles is often 
absurd and confusing. 
In the military service 
no commissioned - officer 
below the rank of Cap- 
tain has any title but Mr. 
While it is true that old 
soldiers of the regular 
army always address of- 

ficers in the third person, and speak of 
“the Lieutenant” in referring to their 
superior of that grade, in no other form of 
verbal communication is this customary. 
Of all military titles “Captain” is the 
most common. It is derived from the 
Latin word caput, a head. Webster defines 
the word as “the head or chief officer; the 
military officer who commands a company 


or troop.” In the old Army, by which is 
meant up to the time of the Spanish war, a 
Captain was regarded as an officer of neces- 
sarily great experience and long service. 
Many Lieutenants served as such for twenty 
years and even longer, notably in the ar- 
tillery arm of the service, and many 
“grizzled veterans” wore only the two bars 
in their shoulder straps. Field officers, 
from Majors to Colonels, were men of cor- 
respondingly advanced years. With the 
recent material increase of the Army all 
this is changed. Even now a Captain must 
be a man of considerable experience, while 
a Colonel must have passed most of his life 
in the service. 

Titles are conferred upon many men en- 
tirely without rhyme or reason ; why, nobody 
knows ; thus we hear of “Major” Hardtack 
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or “Colonel” Bacon in the coaching parades 
or leading cotillons, who, upon investiga- 
tion, are found to have been officers of vol- 
unteers or less exalted organizations of the 
grade of Lieutenant. What must an old 
Colonel think who has won his title through 
gallant and distinguished conduct in battle 
and long years of valuable and devoted 
service when he reads in the daily papers 
of “Colonel” Goldbraid, who gained his title 
on some Governor’s staff or because he 
served a short time in some subordinate po- 
sition, perchance as a private or non-com- 
missioned officer? No slur is herein in- 
tended upon any brave and _ honorable 
soldier, be he private or General. “False 
Colors” alone are held up to ridicule, and 
no criticism is more scathing than that of 
the brave American soldier in his judgment 
of “fakes.” Surely there should be some 
distinction between the titles of a “Captain” 
of a boat club or a yacht club and a naval 
officer of that grade. The lamented Ar- 
temus Ward said that when he addressed a 


‘stranger as “Colonel” with an invitation to 


partake of the “floin’ bole,” “sixteen stepped 

up to the bar and ‘lowed they’d take sugar 

in their’n.” This illustration disposes of 

the traditional prevalence of “Colonels” in 

the South. The subject of the following 

poem was suggested by a “Colonel” who 

figured prominently on the race track and 

at fashionable functions at watering places, 

who never had any right to this or any other 

title : Tue Bap EAGLE. 

He was a Colonel, so it was said, 

From the “sole of his foot to the crown of his 
head,” 

Especially as to the latter; 

For he had no hair and his forehead shone, 

There was no thatch on his frontal bone, 


: And “that was what was the matter.” 


Some said he’d been scalped by an Indian chief, 

And some that he’d eaten of “bearded beef,” 

But surely this was an error; 

Of redmen and Spaniards he stood in great awe, 

The scariest “Colonel” that ever you saw, 

And his hair had dropped out. through sheer 
terror. 


The bird on his shoulder, denoting his grade, 

Of battles and bloodshed was never afraid, 

But was always an emblem of valor; 

And tradition sets forth that his head became 
bare, 

And bereft of its feathers, or even a hair, 

Through shame at the brave “Colonel’s” pallor. 


Orpheus C. Kerr said that a stone could 
not be thrown on Pennsylvania avenue in 
Washington during the Civil War without 
hitting a Brigadier General. Now titles are 
not quite so common. 

The complimentary conferring of ad- 
vanced rank upon persons of legitimate 
military or naval titles is often attended 
with laughable results. A case in point 
was this: A gentleman desired the com- 
pany of a friend who held a subordinate 
position in a Government office, the head of 
which was Captain Bobstay. Ingratiat- 
ingly he approached the Captain with the 
following request: “Colonel Bobstay, will 
you have the kindness to excuse Mr. 
Smith’s absence for that day?” When 
asked by his friend why he had addressed 
the Captain as “Colonel,” the conferrer of 
rank became grandiloquent. “A little taffy 
does no harm when you want a favor. He 
was evidently flattered and immediately 
granted my request.” “Well, perhaps he 
was,” said his friend, “but he is an old sea 
captain and glories in it.” 

What has been said of military titles ap- 
plies equally to the navy. Many presidents 
of boat clubs who would become seasick on 
viewing a wave of the hand are dubbed 
“Commodore” and every owner of a cat- 
boat is a “Captain.” 

If all the “Generals,” “Colonels,” 
“Major” and “Captains” we constantly 
hear and read of really had ‘ever held com- 
missions as such, there never would have 
been many private soldiers in the army; 
and if all the “Admirals,” ‘(Commodores” 
and “Captains” of the navy were the simon 
pure article, few bluejackets would be 
available to man the cruisers and serve the 
guns. 


FOOTBALL 
West Point vs. Tufts 


The football season was opened on Sep- 
tember 29th with the annual game between 
the Cadets and Tufts. The weather was 
favorable and about 1,500 spectators lined 
the gridiron, curious to see what changes 
the new rules had wrought in the game of 
football. 

This first contest probably convinced all 
doubters that the game must be more open, 
more diversified, and therefore more in- 
teresting than that of last year. Straight 
line plunges cannot gain 10 yards consist- 
ently in three downs if the elevens are of 
anywheres near equal strength. Widely 
sweeping flank attacks, long and short 
punts, well executed trick plays, a forward 
pass now and then, and occasionally a mass 
play on the line when the defense becomes 
scattered and weak, will keep up the in- 
terest of the spectators to the very end of 
well played games this season. Good gen- 
eralship will count more than ever. Mere 
weights and muscle will not win battles on 
the gridiron under the new rules. There 
are defects in the regulations, but the 
changes made in the game are in the right 
direction. 


The on-side kick was used successfully 
by the Cadets several times and resulted 
in large gains. This will be a prominent 
feature of all games and is a very exciting 
incident. It is to be feared that injuries 
may result from the collisions and heavy 


tackling that are apt to result from this 
open play. However, only time and ex- 
perience will make this clear. 
of our players has been injured in this way. 

The forward pass was attempted several 


So far none 


times, but was not successful. It is very 
questionable whether or not this will prove 
of any utility. Certainly our players must 
learn to pass much more quickly and ac- 
curately before it does. 


LINE-UP. 


West Point. 
Garey, E. B. (Simpson, Castle) 
Erwin (Pullen) 
Jenkins 
Philoon 
Christy Right guard 
Sultan Right tackle 
Weeks (Johnson, T. J.)........... Right end 
Johnson, R. D Quarter-back 
Beavers (Moose) Right half-back 
Hill, R.. C. (Hanlon).......... Left half-back 
Smith, R. D. (Greble, Arnold) Full-back 
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aah Dect yb eh ab han eaeeeeket Left end 
edo oe oe Saas Left tackle 
Lh adewsu sa seasenctSe Wan Left guard 
EN oda ba cand ve be S00 Shae es we Centre 
Ee ee eS ss aac aoe Right guard 
EE eo nanan i gee aehemall Right tackle 
a ie oss a ou ds wwaw sane Ge Right end 
GSS. 6. ss csch ues cower Quarter-back 
ln sca es wert @awawia Right half-back 
ee le a oh te wal Left half-back 
CE rg saub ge aoe hos pena behak Full-back 

Umpire, Dr. McCracken. Referee, Dr. Carl 
Williams. Linesman, Lieut. Ennis. Time- 
keeper, Mr. Turner. Time of halves, 15 min- 
utes. 


West Point vs. Trinity 


This game on October 6 again accentu- 
ates the greater interest for the average 
spectator that the football of to-day has 
over that of a year ago. The forward pass 
was not in evidence, but on-side kicks, end 
runs and trick plays kept the onlookers in- 
terested to the very end of the one-sided 
contest. 

Very few penalties were inflicted and the 
tedious delays, so prevalent in last season’s 
games, were absent. The game began at 
3:05 and was over at 4:15 P. M. 


LINE-UP. 

West Pornr. 
Weeks (Johnson, T. J.)............. Left end 
Erwin (Pullen)...................Left tackle 
Jenkins (Beach)..................Left guard 
gh Centre 
Eee ae 
PN copes bic dd nov doors assert (ois 
Garey, E. B. (Stearns, Castle)...... Right end 
Johnson, R. D. (Mountford)....Quarter-back 
Hill, BR. C. (Moose)........... Right half-back 
Beavers (Arnold).............. Left half-back 


Seth, R. H. (Greble).............. Full-back 


Trinity. 
eg hs Left end 
ee es sa pou bps peonee Left tackle 
a a a Left guard 
EE TE sno ag ohn daigal sc sp bninoa Centre 
EE ee og Right guard 
I oe is as ik Right tackle 
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Ata ee Uiiitwa hie 4 caw aele swe Right end 
RN Se airs ad oli nana nin he een Quarter-back 
SEER ane Raat eee Right half-back 
RD ah aon abwbanee veboen Left half-back 
NS? i stir Sins io Gd we @ ard ak otipia ae Full-back 
Lenth of halves, 15 minutes each. Umpire, 
Mr. Minds. Referee, Mr. Vail. Linesman, 
Lieut. Ennis. Timekeeper, Mr. Bryant. 
The day was disagreeable, a_ steady 


drizzle kept up during the entire game, 
making a bad field and a slippery ball. 


Football at Annapolis 


The Naval team played a tie game on 
October 6 with Dickinson. Neither team 
scored. In the second half the midshipmen 
carried the ball dangerously close to a 
touchdown, but were unable to gain the few 
yards necessary to score. The contest was 
characterized by an exchange of kicks and 
on the whole honors were even. 


LINE-UP. 
Navy. 
eR, SC IEG soa op 00 Gade Mew Bee’ Left end 
CLE ES 5s oes ede chs bop ene eds Left tackle 
NR OS Cote ac oasy obid sae oa Left guard 
ES ches chars abkker cies sunaeae Centre 
EN CURLS Sei eh bois a bee Oe oe Right guard 
NN 54 ca5 pidiw ca bale roost Right tackle 
Boynton, McCormick.............. Right end 
EN Grob eco cnle vb baw pen euree Quarter-back 
i lis ephanete doe Left half-back 
Re os suen ne Right half-back 
Ingram, Northcroft..........++00+. Full-back 
DicKINSON, 
SST RTE ECS Ce Left end 
Harrn veoerer ht tackle 
Meyers ‘oveber set aeere 
Ms i Co's 5 tly eh palaaa GD Centre 
eens ess Cae aOe des hbeS YO Right guard 
Davis iu sah9 009s 0006s oe eee) ee 
a arse on caplet by ¢¥pbiebs Right end 
ND, oa at sr bi dey hp kiee's Quarter-back 
Frye [idee ise o00 00> 13 have eee 
a oe Right half-back 
CC hie eee sie a oes es 2 oe Full-back 


Referee, Gresham Poe, of Princeton, Um- 
pire, Mr. J. H. Morice, of University of Penn- 
sylyania, Head linesman, Lieutenant Reeves, 
U.S. Navy. Time of halves, 15 minutes. 

















The Balloon Contest in France 


A great deal of pride has been felt 
throughout the Service in the showing of 
Lieutenant Frank P. Lahm, 6th U. S. Cav- 
alry, in the recent International Balloon 
Competition. The flight was conducted 
under the auspices of the Aero Club of 
France, which conferred upon the Aero 
Club of America the Gordon Bennett Cup 
for Lieutenant Lahm’s performance. The 
young American aeronaut won the contest 
by having covered the longest distance 
through the air, having traveled 415 miles 
from the point of ascension in Paris. 

Lieutenant Lahm has been assigned to 
the Cavalry School at Saumur, France, and 
while there has devoted much attention to 
ballooning. He has made several ascen- 
sions, including the long flight from San 
Cloud to St. Brieuc. 

After his capture of the Bennett Cup he 
described his trip as having been highly en- 
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joyable and seemed to have no uncertainty 
as to his ability to excel the best balloonists 
of Europe. He received -himself a cash 
prize of $2,900 for his performance. 

The following is the order in which the 
contestants finished : 


Country. Contestant. Landing Place. 
1—America, Frank P. Lahm......... Whitby 
2—Italy, Afredo Vonwiller....New Holland 
3—France, Comte de la Vaulx.. Walsingham 


4—France, Jacques Balsan........ Singleton 
5—England, Prof. Huntington. . Sittingbourne 
6—Spain, Captain Kindelan....... Chichester 
7—Spain, Emilio Herrara..... Dives sur Mer 


8—Germany, Captain von Abercorn..... 
Villers sur Mer 


Q—Spain, Senor Salamanca......... Blouville 
10—England, F. H. Butler.......... Blouville 
11—France, Comte de St. Victor..... Blouville 


12—Germany, Baron von Hewald........ 
Pont Andemer 

Santos-Dumont......... Broglie 

14—Belgium, Van den Dresche...... Bretigny 


13—America, 








EW YORK, so 
far, has seen 
this season 

four plays of the sort 
which command and get 
serious attention both 
from the public and from 
the critics. Only one of them is Ameri- 
can, and that one is the work of a poet and 
a college professor hitherto unknown as a 
dramatist. Of the remaining three, two 
are plays of contemporary English life, one 
by A. W. Pinero, the other by Henry Ar- 
thur Jones, both experts in the art. And 
the last is Mr. Stephen Phillips’s splendid 
and haunting poetical drama of Paola and 
Francesca, which in its reading version, at 
least, is too familiar to need praise. Such 
is the company. In it the one American 
play by the poet and college professor 
holds every inch of its own. In sheer bold- 
ness and power of a mastering idea, it 
hardly falls behind Mr. Phillips’s poem 
(though the language is vernacular prose 
and the time is here and now) ; in mechanic 
parts, scenes, lines, all the infinite detail 
which goes to realize the idea, it is as cun- 
ningly wrought as the satires of the Brit- 
ish experts. Everything belongs, every- 
thing contributes in its due proportion to 
the complete impression of the whole. 

In short, Mr. William Vaughn Moody’s 
“Great Divide,” now running at the Prin- 
cess Theatre, is a play worthy of the name. 
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Some More Serious 
Plays 

























As Miss Margaret Ang- 
lin and Mr. Henry Mil- 
ler and ‘their company 
play it, it grips you by 
the very vitals, drags you 
forward in your seat, 
sends shivers down your 
spine, thrills you with shocks of laughter or 
smiles that flash out like ripples upon deep- 
running waters. The theme is a bold one. 
It takes a daughter of the Puritans with 
all their formulated moralities knit into her 
being, though beneath is the woman 
primeval, and links her by midnight out- 
rage with a raw man of the West whose 
code is the simple one of the savage. And 
it shows concretely in the passionate lives 
of these two the struggle between what is 
broadly and crudely the law of nature and 
the narrower law born of civilization 
which tradition has frozen into a code. 
There is the battle and the battleground. 
And the broadness of Mr. Moody’s treat- 
ment and the strength of it lies in this: 
That each of these shall win from the other 
what is best in that other. That each shall 
learn from the other. That each shall re- 
deem the other. That the first shall learn 
humility and the second charity. Finally, 
that the bigger of the two, that which is 
basic and eternal, shall fall into its just 
proportion to the lesser, that which is de- 
rived and temporary. For it appears that 
Wrong, once wrong, is not wrong till the 
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SOME 





crack of doom. By suffering and chasten- 
ing it may be made Right in the end. 

Miss Anglin plays the part of the woman 
in all but a few outbursts with a restraint 
which is not less eloquent and poignant 
than the outbursts are powerful and real. 
Even in the room alone at night with three 
ruffians who cast dice for her the thing 
you see is not Belascoed melodrama, it is 
grim life. Mr. Miller as the man is as ad- 
mirable in his way as Miss Anglin in hers 
—as humanly a man as she is humanly a 
woman. 
pany has melted what he has to give or 
she has to give, this light, and that shade, 
into the harmonious whole. Even the re- 
liefs and jests belong—are of the sub- 
The effect is complete. 


And every member of the com- 


stance of the piece. 
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JOHN DREW AND MARGARET ILLINGTON. 


MORE SERIOUS PLAYS. 
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Mr. A. W. Pinero’s “His House in Or- 
der,” which is at the Empire Theatre, and 
to which Mr. John Drew lends his finished 
presence, is a play which set the London 
clubs and drawing rooms chattering. It is 
a satire venomous to the point of cruelty 
and one of the most ingenious and effective 
pieces of stage mechanism ever invented. 
Everything centers about a delightfully or- 
dinary pretty young woman—the kind 
every man would like to have for his own— 
and all other persons of the drama are de- 
signed to bring out the various sides of this 
Nina and impress her charming and appeal- 
ing personality upon the people in front. 
The impression is tremendous, though Nina 
herself has little to do but stand in the 
midst. Her prig of a husband, her hus- 
band’s first wife’s hateful family, the first 
wife’s objectionable little boy, even the 
governess—all pick upon Nina. Only her 
husband’s brother (that is John Drew’s 
part) takes her side. The first wife was a 
domestic paragon, Nina is not a model 
housewife. And all the 
gloom and praise of the late Annabel Mary, 
whose sister Geraldine is actually installed 


house is full of 


as genius of the hearth. 

Then, just when they are about to dedi- 
cate a park to the memory of Annabel 
Mary, Nina finds letters—letters which 
show that Annabel was not really a para- 
gon—but a woman. There you are. Mr. 
Pinero has made his play, and a delightful 
play it is, out of what Nina does with the 
letters, and what the others do to Nina. 
Nina behaves refreshingly like a woman 
any one could love, and the others behave 
exactly as such beings would behave. Mr. 
Pinero makes them absolutely lifelike so 
far as they go, though they are only there 
to make the Ninaness of Nina possible. 
Miss Margaret Illington is a very satisfac- 
tory Nina indeed, in looks and everything 
else, and Mr. John Drew is his urbane self. 
The rest of the cast is polished to suit, and 
the effect, if you like a cruelly ticklish situ- 
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ation masterfully handled, is most agree- 
able. 





In the “Hypocrites,” at the Hudson The- 
atre, Henry Arthur Jones tackles another 
ticklish situation. Like the situation in 
the “House in Order,” it is an old situ- 
ation. And like that other situation it is 
handled with great technical ingenuity and 
a diabolical insight into human ways. 
Now you have another appealing young 
woman, a wronged young woman, this 
time, but all the rays of the dramatic 
searchlight are not concentrated on her. 
There is another woman, mother of the 
young man who has made the trouble, and 
she divides the interest. In fact, the 
strength of the play lies in the manner in 
which. the tangled web of selfish maternal 
selflessness is exposed to view. The 
mother, hypnotized by her own desires for 
the son she idolizes, and confusing his 
good with those desires, goes about wreck- 


ing his happiness with a fervid. passion 
which is as pitiful as it is natural. Such is 
the way of civilized mothers. This one 
plots, pleads, lies, browbeats, to bring about 
a marriage with a daughter of a neighbor- 
ing baronet, though it is made plain that 
the marriage would manufacture much un- 
happiness for the baronet’s daughter, the 
wronged girl and the young man. The 
dramatist has shown his mastership by ar- 
ranging matters so as to produce a strong 
sympathy with the mother and with. each 
of the other women. He has even man- 
aged to engineer some sympathy for the 
young man. And he has solved the prob- 
lem conventionally and still effectively. 
His hypocrites of the prating male species 
are admirable stage figures and not too far 
from life to hurt—a squire, an unctious 
parson, a pompous doctor, a cynical lawyer. 
There is another clergyman, who plays the 
game for the Truth against the misguided 
mother, who may or may not be a fanatic. 








SOME MORE SERIOUS PLAYS. 








DOROTHEA BAIRD. 


Such parts are always ungrateful. 

Jessie Millward as the mother does ex- 
ceedingly good work in a difficult role, 
pretty Doris Keane is the most pathetic and 
flowerlike wronged young woman imagin- 
able, and Viva Birkett is not a bad baro- 
net’s daughter. Richard Bennett, as the 
son is an extremely human young scoundrel, 
and Leslie Faber, as the curate who has to 
stand as Truth’s advocate, works hard and 
with effect. 
mirably adequate and the play is wonder- 
fully good of its kind. 


The cast as a whole is ad- 


“Paolo and Francesca,” 
Mr. H. B. Irving and his company at the 
New Amsterdam Theatre, was a rich and 
impressive spectacle. Mr. Irving, who has 
not inherited his father’s genius, was, ex- 
cept in the magnificent final scene of Mr. 
Phillips’s beautifully sad tragedy of love, 
sublimate yet earthly and _ uncanonical, 
rather conspicuously unequal to the part 
of the Tyrant of Rimini. But in that final 
scene he was both fine and powerful. 

Miss Dorothea Baird (professionally the 
original Trilby and in private life Mrs. 
Irving) conveys into her rendering of 
Francesca a thrill of youth and passionate 


as presented by 


H. B. 


IRVING. 


innocence which seems to realize to an ex- 
traordinary degree the poet’s idea of that 
lovely and unlucky lady. Though on her 
first entrance she seems not at all the figure 
of Francesca, later, and particularly in the 
beautiful scene at dawn in the garden and 
in the mad one with Paolo on the fatal 
night, she produces the illusion of being in 
person and everything else very utterly 
Francesca. There is a sweet high note of 
girlhood in her voice, a lily droop to her 
body, a haunting mystery in her eyes. It is 
art and it seems nature—as a poet would 
have it. 

As Paolo, E. Harcourt Williams is a 
beautiful {figure of a lover, splendid in 
steel armor and a very furnace for sighs of 
tender passion, though a bit too husky of 
voice. Miss Maud Milton, in the part of 
Lucrezia, widowed and barren and bitter, 
comes very near being sheerly splendid in 
certain moments and is always satisfactory. 
The misior parts of Tessa, the daughter of 
the apothecary from whom Paolo buys 
poison, and Nita, maid to Francesca, are 
others admirably done, and the whole effect 
of the staged drama is to preserve singu- 
larly well the spirit and atmosphere of the 
poem. If the part of the Maltatesta is one 
which demands more rugged strength and 











smouldering fire than Mr. Irving has to 
give, it must be admitted that the same 
would be true of almost any other actor 
now living. If Giovanni, except in the last 
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scene, was never much more than a galvan- 
ized figure, at least Mr. Irving realized him 
far enough to avoid spoiling the picture 
of which he is so vital a part. 








EXTRACTS FROM COURT-MARTIAL 


RECORDS : 


Trouble In the Sixth Infantry 


Note.—The original records of a military court held in 1811, from which the following ex- 
tracts are made, were presented to the Library U. S. M. A. by Major Eben Swift, U. S. A., in 
1904. Portions of the records are here printed, omitting most of the names. They throw some 
light on the very early history of the army and of the times when Pittsburg was on the fron- 
tier. The officers whose cases are here summarized were all dismissed from the service in 


March, 1811. 


Other early court-martial records will be printed from time to time as a part of the his- 


tory of the old army. 


: I. 
The Court met. 
PRESENT. 
Captain Gibson, President. 


Members. 


Capt. Nelson, Capt. Arrowsmith. 
Capt. Walworth, Lieut. Cherry. 
Lieut. Gardner, Judge Advocate. 


The Court proceeded to the trial of 2nd 
Lieut. J— H— in the 6th Regt. of Infy., 
who being asked if he had any objections 
to the present members of the Court, and 
replying in the negative, was arraigned 
on the following Charges and Specifica- 
COGR. acs 

CHARGE IST. 
Conpuct UNBECOMING AN OFFICER AND A 
GENTLEMAN. 

Spec. In attacking, and striking with 
a cowskin 1st Lieut. Masters when re- 
turning from the Guard house, the morn- 
ing of his being relieved from Guard . . . 
and in full dress, in the publick Street, 

5th December 1810. 


CHARGE 2ND. 

SIGNING FALSE CERTIFICATES RELATIVE TO 
HIS PAY AND SUBSISTENCE FOR THE MONTHS 
OF JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, I8IO. 


Additional Specifications to the Charge 
of Conduct unbecoming an Officer and a 
Gentleman. 

Spec. In having borrowed money of 
Lieut. Clement Sadleir, to near the 
amount of thirty-nine dollars, which was 
due at Fort Columbus, faithfully promis- 
ing at Fort Columbus or New York, on or 
about 30th. Novr., 1809, to forward the 
amount of twenty-five dollars which he 
(Lieut. H.) borrowed at one time of the 
said Lt. Sadleir, to him (Lt. Sadleir) in 
New Jersey, where he was destitute .. . 
never forwarding it as promised during a 


march . promising on his word 
and honor at Pittsburgh on or about the 
roth. Novr., 1810, to pay the said Lieut. 
Sadleir, half of the amount of Thirty-nine 
dollars at the next payment of the 30th 
Novr., following and half at the next of 
the 31st. December, 1810 . . . . . and 
neglecting and evading the payment to 
this day. 


(signed) J. E. A. Masters, Lt. 
6th Regt. Infy. 


(Here follows the testimony—omitted here.) 
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The prisoner being asked if he were 
ready to proceed with his defence had the 
following read to the Court: 


DEFENCE. 
Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Court: 


The Charges, on which I am now ar- 
raigned, are so peculiar in their nature, so 
unprecedented in the history of Military 
Arrests, that I confess myself at a loss 
when I appear before you in my Defence. 
I am arrested for facts in which even on 
the calmest retrospective deliberation, I 
can discern not the slightest tinge of Mili- 
tary Crimes or a sufficient degree of out- 
rage on the rules of moral society to au- 
thorize a menace against my honor or my 
fame but as I am brought before 
you, it becomes my duty to parry, with 
the weak weapons nature has given me, 
the shafts of Malignity, and I claim the 
right the Law sanctions on this occasion, 


of making self the subject of exculpation 
Paead “Rude Tho’ I am in rr. . 
ungifted by heaven with those talents “t 
make the worse appear the better Cause” 
Yet thank providence the Colour 


of my imaginary Crimes, is not of 
that bloody dye, to require the aid of un- 
common ability; I trust with pleasure to 
the reason and to the honor of my judges, 
I shall not attempt much argument, I will 
view it as an insult. I should as soon 
argue in favor of a Mathematical Axiom 

I beg leave to call your attention 
for a few minutes to my statement of the 
facts, and then say if a plain tale cannot 
set my Enemies down. 

My first charge is for attacking with a 
cowskin Lieut. Masters. The rules 
of honor, I take it, are so universally al- 
lowed among real Gentlemen, as their Es- 
sence is felt in their bosoms . . . in 
committing the first acts I only obeyed 
one of the most universally received of 
these rules. I am bold to say that every 
member of this Court would have acted, 
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must have acted in the same manner I 
did Lt. Masters at the publick 
table committed an act, which every im- 
partial being would view as a gross insult 
offered to me; and to make it more gross 
committed this act in the presence of a 
stranger who was my guest. For this 
injury I sought redress in that manner 
which the Laws of honor imperiously en- 
join and what was the redress I re- 
ceived; Lt. Masters answered me, he 
would not meet me, for I was no Gentle- 
man; it ‘was enough that I was refused 
honorable satisfaction, but taunts must 
be added to insult, and my reputation an- 
nihilated by the breath of Lieut. Masters. 
No proof offered, no reason given; 
nothing but the indefinite and general ex- 
cuse, I was no Gentleman. What was I 
to do. Had I the reputation of Tur- 
enne, I might have acted with the same 
moderation on those occasions that he 
did. I might have pocketed the increased 
injury of Lieut. Masters with the same in- 
difference, with which he wiped from his 
cheek the Spittle of the puppy who in- 
sulted him: but young as I am in years 
and green in tactics, such conduct is not 
congenial with my feelings, nor is it I am 
sure with those of the honorable body 
who now set in judgment on me. Mod- 
ern custom admits of two modes of pro- 
ceeding, publishing to the world, or in- 
flicting personal dishonor. The latter I 
chose as being more grateful to the exist- 
ing state of my feelings. They are 
equally disgraceful, equally allowable, 
and equally common. In the present case 
it could have made no difference which I 
chose, if I have erred in the one, I would 
have erred in the other. But if I have 
erred at all it is from want of judgment, 
for I solemnly declare I thought I was 
pursuing the path of strict correctness. 
But it may be thought that if Lieut. 
Masters’ objection was valid, that I lost 





- 





my right of resorting to these modes. Let 
me take a slight view of the tenability of 
Lieut. Masters’ grounds. He founds his 
assertions on a certain act, which as it 
forms a second, to which I must directly 
come, I shall here pass over. Suppose it 
true; give the case the greatest possible 
latitude, and then view it . . I have been 
guilty of an act so disgraceful and dishon- 
orable that I cease to be a Gentleman: 
Mr. Masters is perfectly acquainted with 
the fact. How does he conduct himself? 
Does he show the proper respect for his 
own reputation? Does he deprive me of 
his acquaintance? Does he display the 
necessary indignation at the dishonor of 
the Cloth? No, he sets at the same board, 
sips from the same bottle, takes me by the 
hand, and presents me to his friend. 
After this Mr. M. presumes to take ad- 
vantage of my want of equality; if he 
meets on equal terms in the social cham- 
ber, aught he not to meet me on equal 
terms in the field of honor? And after 
this would not his refusal to meet me be 
attributable to some other feelings, rather 
than to a refinement in honour? This 
Court must judge. I honestly confess my 
opinion is, that guilty as I might have 
been, Mr. M. by his associating with me, 
reduced himself to a level with me, and 
of course could not justly claim the im- 
munities he did. I may be divested of 
my sword, but I feel that I shall carry 
this opinion to my Grave. Viewing 
the case then, in this point I trust that I 
am supported by propriety. I now come 
to the second charge in which I am as 
little guilty in a moral point of view, as 
I am in the first, in a military sense. 

I am charged with signing false certi- 
ficates, relative to my pay and Subsist- 
ence for the month of January & Feb- 
ruary 1810. In other words, I am 
charged with an attempt to receive my 
pay twice for the same period. I say this 
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attempt is not proved. I maintain the 
reverse to be proved. Mr. Swearingen 
had been the paymaster of the district to 
which I belonged; he was the officer from 
whom I had been in the habit of receiving 
my money; to him as usual I applied, ig- 
norant that he had been superceded by 
Lieut. Phillips; my money did not arrive; 
in the interval I knew Mr. P. as the Pay- 
master; to him I applied, for what I did 
not now expect from a source that had no 
right to pay me. I did not wait, to be 
sure, for the return of my first certifi- 
cates; if this was necessary I did not 
know it. I yet view it as a mere form, 
and for want of form we are not punished, 
in the strictest Courts of Common Law. 
In this Court I do not fear. This act is 
not criminal in this case, if not done with 
an evil design, as no disadvantage could 
arise from it; Government is not injured; 
at the very moment the functions of Mr. 
Phillips began, those of Mr. Swearingen 
ceased; if I applied to the latter not 
knowing his powers had expired, I was 
justifiable. If I, immediately on discov- 
ering my mistake, make application to the 
proper source, I am excusable for I am 
not stupid enough to have presumed I 
had any prospect from the first applica- 
tion; if I had attempted a fraud on Gov- 
ernment I must have known I should be 
discovered; the predecessor in Office 
gives up to his successor the Documents 
that must always suffer to detect villainy 
like this. Hardened in iniquity must I 
be, if I could face an exposure of this 
kind. And it requires strong proofs to 
induce a conclusion against reason & 
common sense. To cheat Govern- 
ment in this way, is, if the Officers are 
methodical, impossible; it is impractic- 
able, and the present case proves it. My 
Certificates are returned as useless paper, 
and because I omitted the ceremony of 
recalling them myself, they must now rise 
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in judgment to blast my reputation. But 
this Court cannot suffer it. They must 
adopt the mild maxim of Law, that pre- 
sumes a man innocent until the reverse be 
proved and convincing indeed 
ought the evidence to be that convicts me 
not only of Villainy, but stamps me a 
fool. 

I now come to the third Charge. In 
this I acknowledge I erred, but not to the 
height that I am accused of. I have 
erred, but I humbly think that my error 
is not cognizable before a Court martial. 
I acknowledge myself guilty of inability 
to pay a just debt when it became due. I 
have offended against strict punctuality, 
and disappointed a brother Officer from 
whom I had received a favor, but however 
criminal a want of punctuality may be in 
the commercial world, yet we cannot be- 
hold in it that degree of enormity to 
jeopardize the reputation of a young Of- 
ficer. . I borrowed from a friend 


a sum of money, which I calculated upon 


paying at a certain period. I was poor 
and a Subaltern, and I was disappointed. 
“The very head and front of my offending 
. . . . hath this extent, no more.” 

Since then we have marched a long dis- 
tance, which rendered it still more incon- 
venient. My crime is in not complying 
with my promise. I never gave my honor 
that I would; but this is of no conse- 
quence, I ought to have paid, or probably 
I ought not to have borrowed it; I con- 
fess my imprudence, my levity, my any- 
thing but crime. I hope this Court will 
not view it as such. I could not coin my 
heart; but it has been proved . . . that 
I offered to dispose of any part of my 
property to satisfy Mr. Sadleir. I could 
do no more. The Spartan integrity of my 
accuser himself, I humbly apprehend, 
could not have offered more, and hon- 
estly. For him I only wish, that 
Fortune may always be propitious 
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enough to enable him to avoid all the pe- 
cuniary Dilemmas of this Life. May he 
be the Soul of punctuality and may he 
never disappoint his friend. 

For me, I throw myself upon the jus- 
tice and honourable feelings of the Court. 
If I have gone astray, it was no error of 
the heart. I have pursued what I thought 
the path of rectitude; but even if I had 
deviated slightly, I hope this body will 
not view that deviation as of sufficient im- 
portance to remove me from the ranks of 
honor. I pant for the moment when I 
may again receive my sword . . . again 
meet my brother Officers, as an equal; 
I wish it the more for I feel it in my heart 
that I deserve it. As to the first charge, 
I have the Example of the Commander- 
in-Chief. As to the second I solemnly 
declare I am guiltless of Fraud; as to the 
third I am, not Guilty to that height cog- 
nizable by a Court Martial. The present 
is a critical time. If my sword be re- 
stored to me, I trust, if occasion offers, I 
shall soon wipe away the odium my im- 
prudence may have created ; but if the de- 
cision of my judges should disappoint me, 
I feel I shall still be able to lay my dis- 
armed hand upon my bosom and say, “I 
have not sinned against by own Con- 
science.” 


II. 


26th Jany, 1811. 
The Court met pursuant to adjourn- 


ment. 
PRESENT: 


Captain Gibson, President. 
Members. 
Capt.Nelson, Capt. Arrowsmith. 
Capt. Walworth, Lieut. Cherry. 
Lieut. Gardner, Judge Advocate. 


The Court proceeded to the trial of 2nd. 
Lieut. J— S— in the 6th Regiment of In- 
fantry . . . who being asked if he had 
any objections to the present members of 











the Court, and replying in the negative, 
was arraigned on the following charges 
and specifications preferred against him 
by Lieut. Neal Shaw of the same Regi- 
ment. 

CHARGE IST. 
DRUNKENNESS ON Duty. 


Spec. Ist. Being drunk on duty, as of- 
ficer of the day at Fort Columbus, New 
York, on or about the 29th of August, 
1809. 

Spec. 2nd. Being drunk on duty as Of- 
ficer of the Guard at Carlisle Barracks on 
or about the 14th December, 1809. 


CHARGE 2ND. 


CONDUCT UNBECOMING AN OFFICER AND A 
GENTLEMAN. 

Spec. 1st. Attempting at several times 
to pass a five dollar Gloucester bank bill, 
and giving the said bill to his waiter to 
pass . . . who passed it to a citizen 
in the borough of Carlisle on or about the 
1st December, 1809, at Carlisle Barracks, 
Penna., when he (Lt. S.) knew the said 
bill was of no value. 

Spec. 2nd. Allowing himself to be 
called a liar, a coward and no Gentleman 
at several different times at Fort Colum- 
bus on or about August and Sept. 1809 
‘ . and at Carlisle in the months of 
Novembr. and Decemr. 1809 . . . . and 
showing no disposition to refute or resent 
the same. 


(signed) N. Saw, Lieut. 6th Infy. 


Additional Specifications to the Charge 
of “Conduct unbecoming an Officer and a 
Gentleman.” 

Spec. 1st. In calling Lieut. H. of the 
6th Regt. at a publick house in Pitts- 
burgh, a liar, rascal and blackguard and 
challenging the said Lt. H., in the pres- 
ence of Citizens and Officers . . . and 
afterwards refusing to meet or give him 
any satisfaction . . . . on or about the 
ist of Septemr. 1810. 
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Spec. 2nd. Gambling with a Citizen of 
Pittsburgh at matching with Dollars .. . 
and cheating the said Citizen out of four 
Dollars, and on that account suffering per- 
sonal insult from the said Citizen without 
resentment. . . . Ata publick house in 
Pittsburgh on or about the 20th Decem- 
ber, 1810. 

Spec. 3rd. Gambling with another Citi- 
zen at Cards and calling him a liar, a 
rascal, and blackguard . . . and suffer- 
ing personal injury and insult from the 
said Citizen, without resenting the same 

. at Pittsburgh on or about the 25th 
Decemr. 1810. 

Spec. 4th. Calling a Citizen at a pub- 
lick house in Pittsburgh a liar, and rascal, 
and on that account suffering personal 
injury and insult without resenting the 
same. On or about the 25th December, 
1810. 


(signed) Neat SuHaw, Lieut. 6th Infy. 
(Here follows the testimony—omitted. ) 


30th Jany. 1811. 
The Court met pursuant to adjourn- 
ment. 
PRESENT: 
Capt. Gibson, President. 


Members. 
Capt. Nelson, Capt. Arrowsmith. 
Capt. Walworth, Lieut. Sherry. 
Lieut. Gardner, Judge Advocate. 


The prisoner, being asked if he were 
ready to proceed with his defence ob- 
tained permission of the Court, to have 
the following read: 


DEFENCE. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Court: 

I shall trespass on your patience, but 
for a short time. I have been summoned 
before you to answer to charges of a 
most glaring nature. If these charges 
had been proven (which I think you will 
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find from the evidence before you not to 
have been the case) they would have 
blasted my reputation, both in a military 
and civil capacity. Even as it is, although 
I feel conscious that not a single crime, 
nay, not a single part of any charge, has 
been, by the evidence adduced proven 
against me, I cannot but acknowledge, 
that I feel myself in some degree de- 
graded. To have charges of such a nature 
exhibited against me is mortifying. Con- 
fessing my mortification, thus far am I 
willing to allow my prosecutor a triumph. 
Let him enjoy it. . . Nothing would in- 
duce me to exchange the permanent 
triumph that conscious innocence gives 
me for the temporary one that he enjoys 
from having mortified my feelings for a 
short time. As great as was my morti- 
fication at the Commencement of this 
trial, so great must his be, after hearing 
the amount of the testimony given in. 
Had I thought myself guilty of the crimes 


alleged, think you I should have appeared 


so unconcerned before you? Could I 
have endured in the presence of my 
brother Officers if I had thought that 
these charges could have been proven 
against me? Think you that guilt can be 
so barefaced? Impudence may enable a 
man to put on for a time the semblance 
of innocence; while he thinks himself un- 
suspected. But he must be hardened in- 
deed if he does not shrink when his ac- 
cusers come forth armed with damning 
facts against him. . . . I have stood this 
test. That any evidence appeared that 
ought to have made me shrink, I feel 
that there has not, and I trust that every 
Gentleman on this Court feels the same. 
To the record of your proceedings I refer 
you. I have advanced but little testimony 
to rebut that of the prosecution. I felt 
conscious that little was necessary. Have 
I been disappointed? No. Look at your 
notes and say what charge has been 
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proven. . Has it been proved that I was 
drunk when Officer of the day at Fort 
Columbus? The testimony of the first 
witness on the part of the prosecution is 
positive. The next witness in favor of the 
prosecution says something about his be- 
ing told of my being “sewed up” and 
which he understood to be that I was in 
liquor, but gives no evidence as to what 
he knew himself. This certainly amounts 
to nothing. The evidence of the Sergeant 
of the Guard tho’ brought against me is 
certainly in my favor. He saw me at 
night and could undoubtedly judge. 
That charge I think clearly falls to the 
ground. The Second Specification of the 
same charge, has not the shadow of proof 
to support it. The second charge remains 
equally unsubstantial in all its specifica- 
tions. The 1st Specification accuses me of 
attempting to pass a Glos’ter bank bill, but 
the evidence of my prosecutor himself I 
think exculpates me completely from any 
fraudulent intention. He says I informed 
him my servant had passed a Glos’ter 
bank bill; at the same time I showed him 
the money I received in change and told 
him it was my intention when I had 
money, to redeem the bill. This is also 
the answer of the testimony of Mr. Webb 
does this appear like an intention 
to defraud? Would I have sent my ser- 
vant on a business of this kind? Would 
I have published that I had passed the 
bill, to all my friends? Would I not 
rather have gone myself under the veil of 
night and disguise? Would I not have 
concealed it from all the world if my in- 
tention had been a dishonest one. Even 
admitting for a moment, which however I 
do not, that my intention was to pass the 
bill into other hands, it is a very different 
case from passing a counterfeit, it would 
not be more criminal than passing my 
own note or the note of any of my friends, 
whom I know to be unable to pay by civik 








process. This was a good note on a bad 
bank . . . the Company of this bank are 
always liable for the payment of their 
notes. I can proudly appeal to my 
brethren in arms for their opinion of my 
conduct in any pecuniary concerns I have 
had with any of them. . . . I am charged 
with calling Mr. H. a liar and a scoundrel, 
and refusing to give him satisfaction for 
the insult. This is disproved by the tes- 
timony of Mr. H. himself; he says the 
next morning I declared the insult unin- 
tentional and wished him to think no 
more of it. Is it then unbecoming 
a Gentleman to apologize for an uninten- 
tional insult? And I believe my brother 
Officers will say I have never on any oc- 
casion been backward to give any Gentle- 
man satisfaction for an insult that has 
been intentional. 

On the specifications Gentlemen, of the 
2nd charge I beg leave to fix your atten- 
tion for a few moments; you are ap- 
pointed to decide on the existence & 
Criminality of certain facts exhibited; by 
the Rules of reason and of common Law, 
you are bound to notice solely the specific 
facts charged; you are a Court to try the 
validity and strength of certain facts, 
but not a Grand Jury, to acquit of that 
crime charged, but from the evidence 
brought to convict of that crime, find a 
different one. You cannot wander out 
of the field of Specifications adduced by 
my prosecutor; in short you cannot say 
I am not guilty in the light contemplated 
by the prosecutor, but that I am guilty 
in another sense, deducible from the face 
of the testimony; this would be finding 
me guilty on a point, on which I had no 
notice to defend; however liable I may 
be to a second arrest, yet under the pres- 
ent I can only defend myself from the 
charges of my prosecutor, not from the 
construction of this Court. 

I am charged then, Gentlemen, not with 
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improper association (to which I could 
plead the thoughtless levity of unthink- 
ing Youth) but with using improper lan- 
guage to a Citizen, and receiving insult 
without resenting it how is this 
point proved? In my humble opinion not 
at all let us take a view of the 
testimony brought against me. . . Mr. 
McClintick said we quarreled; then I 
called him a rascal and he retorted. Mr. 
McGunnegal’s account renders the trans- 
action more clear; he says we were play- 
ing Cards, & Mr. McClintick having been 
unlucky before, put on the table a coun- 
terfeit note this irritated me, 
and I believe my irritation was natural 

. under the influence of this irritation 
I applied some harsh epithets to the man 
who attempted to act so improperly; in 
the course of the altercation he struck me, 
and I demanded satisfaction . . . his 
reply was, according to the testimony 
“He would see me damned first.” I then 
threatened other means and he came for- 
ward & apologized to the satisfaction of 
my friend Capt. Cherry. My affair with 
Mr. McGunnegal, was the effect of the 
same unlucky . . . feeling of that evert- 
ing; I conceived myself oppressed and I 
gave vent to my sentiments, maybe too 
harshly ; I do not pretend to support my- 
self as perfectly guiltless thro’ the whole 
transaction; I confess myself wrong in 
entering into the frolick, and in joining 
the party at all; but this act is not alleged 
against me as any Crime; it is said I 
erred after I began the imprudence; I 
trust this Court will think differently; 
however wrong I might have been in the 
first instance, (and of this You are not 
now to judge) yet after taking the first 
step, I could not have acted otherwise 
than I did; of this alone are you to judge 
now, I had an affair with two Citizens, 
one of whom at least acted grossly 
wrong; of one I demanded Satisfaction, 
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and the other I was about correcting 
when I was prevented . . . . with the 
failings and passions of human nature, I 
believe my Conduct pardonable. 

In the misunderstanding between Mr. 
Baird and myself, it clearly appears there 
was a mistake, Mr. Muhlenberg and Dr. 
Henry both decided I was right and Mr. 
Baird himself says he was perfectly satis- 
fied, on this point; therefore I think it 
needless to detain the Court merely ob- 
serving that I feel I was wrong in my 
mixing with the characters I did, and 
trust I have received a Lesson that will 
forever prevent me from splitting again 
on the same Rock. 

(signed) J. S., 2nd Lieut. 
6th U. S. Infantry. 


III. 


Ist February 1811. 
The Court met pursuant to adjourn- 
ment. 
PRESENT: 


Capt. Gibson, President. 


Members. 


Capt. Nelson, Capt. Arrowsmith. 
Lieut. Gardner, Judge Advocate. 


The Court proceeded to the trial of 2nd 
Lieut. N— S— W— in the 6th Infy .. . 
who being asked if he had any objections to 
the present members of the Court, and re- 
plying in the negative, was arraigned on 
the following charge and Specification, 
preferred against him by Colonel Jonas 
Simonds of the 6th Regt. and additional 
Charges and Specifications by Lieut. J. S. 
of the same Regiment. 


CHARGE AND SPECIFICATION OF COL. 
SIMONDS. 
CONDUCT UNBECOMING AN OFFICER AND A 
; GENTLEMAN. 
Spec. In wrangling with, striking 
and fighting at fisticuffs with Lieut. N. 
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in a Publick Street of the town of Pitts- 
burgh in the presence of citizens on the 
evening of the 31st Decr. 1810. 


(signed) J. Stmonps Col. 6th Infy. 


CHARGES AND SPECIFICATIONS OF LIEuT. S. 
CHARGE IST. 


CONDUCT UNBECOMING AN OFFICER AND A 
GENTLEMAN. 


Spec. 1st. Saying that Lieut. S. was a 
damned coward and a Rascal in presence 
of Citizens, on or about the 15th Novr. 
1810. 

Spec. 2nd. Calling Lieut. S. damned 
liar, and saying that he would have been 
in New York Gaol only for him . . . in 
presence of Officers and Citizens at a pub- 
lick house in Pittsburgh on or about the 
31st Decr, 1810. 

Spec. 3rd. Challenging to fight Lieut. 
S. at fisticuffs and calling him a damned 
rascal at a publick house in Pittsburgh 

. in presence of citizens on or about 
the morning of the 1st Jany. 1811. 


CHARGE 2ND. 


In an ungentlemanlike manner 
and cowardly challenging Lieut. S. to 
fight him with pistols from one to five or 
six paces distance in presence of citizens 
at a publick house in Pittsburgh . . . on 
or about the 1st Jany. 1811. 


CHARGE 3RD. 


DRUNKENNESS ON Duty. 


Being drunk on a morning parade 
at Fort Fayette on or about the 2nd Decem- 
ber 1810. 


Spec. 


(signed) J. S., 2nd Lieut. 
6th Regt. U. S. Infy. 
Additional specifications to the charge of 


conduct unbecoming an officer and a gen- 
tleman. 


Spec. In writing an improper letter 
from New York directing it to Lieut. P. 
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at Carlisle, endorsing over its direction 
the words “Publick Injury” and signing 
or forging under the said words the name 
“Parker” thereby disgracing the Service 
of the United States on or about 
the 21st March, 1810. 
(signed) J. S. 2nd Lieut. 
6th Regt. U. S. Infy. 


Additional charge and additional specifi- 
cations continued. Charge. 


Breach of his arrest. 

Spec. Ist. In entering the house of a 
citizen, in the borough of Pittsburgh 
without the limits prescribed him by the 
Commanding Officer on the night of the 
20th Jany. 1811. Additional Specifica- 
tions continued, to the charge of conduct 
unbecoming an Officer and a Gentleman. 

Spec. 2nd. In being drunk and grossly 
insulting and abusing a citizen in his own 
house in the borough of Pittsburgh, by 
calling him a liar, scoundrel and coward 
on the night of the 20th Jany. 


1811. 
Spec. 3rd. 
ing at fisticuffs at a publick house in the 


In being drunk and fight- 
borough of Pittsburgh . . . on the night 
of the 20th Jany. 1811. 
(signed) J. S. 2nd Lieut. 6th U. S. Infy. 
To all of which the prisoner pleaded 
not Guilty. 


(Here follows the evidence—omitted. ) 


The prisoner being asked if he were 
ready to proceed with his defence 
read the following to the Court: 


DEFENCE. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Court: 

When I view the men who compose 
this Court, a gleam of sunshine breaks 
thro’ that gloom which for some weeks 
has encompassed me. and entered into my 
very soul. Before you, I can with a holy 
confidence in your wisdom, integrity and 
discretion, lay my whole life, my actions 
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from my infancy, my faults, my imper- 
fections and offences. Yes and my vir- 
tues, which I trust will in the estima- 
tion of this court outweigh the former 
and save me in the hour of trial. I am 
aware that the man arrested and ar- 
raigned, like the unfortunate man, is 
viewed by men of base and vulgar minds: 


Thro’ the dim shade his fate casts o’er him: 

A shade that spreads its evening darkness o’er 
His brightest virtues, while it shows his foibles 
Crowding and obvious as the midnight Stars, 
Which in the sunshine of prosperity 

Never had been descried 


Not so by you. Your minds escape the 
common cloud of fumes which arises 
from hearts swayed by ignorance, by 
prejudice or resentment. You will in- 
spect, discern, compare, weigh, separate, 
and infer uninfluenced by any 
improper motive you will seize 
the right and with the tenacity of men of 
honor, hold it to the last. . . And if my 
virtues, my good qualities should be like 
the reasons of Gratiano, as two grains of 
wheat in a bushel of Chaff, I feel con- 
fident that with you I will have full credit 
for them to the full amount. 

Having thus far commenced with you 

I begin to respire with more free- 
dom . . . confined as I have been to my 
room, which to a person of my age has 
more horrors than the narrow house of 
death. Consigned as I have been 
to its four walls, like a bale of goods 
under safe Custody, I feel my right of 
addressing you as a privilege 
granted me by courtesy. But to my de- 
fence. 

The first charge against me is signed 
by Colonel Simonds and runs thus 
Conduct unbecoming an Officer and a 
Gentleman. . Were not this rather a 
preface than a charge rather a 
prologue to something yet to come, than 
the thing itself, I might exclaim in the 
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language of Hamlet upon the appearance 
of his father’s ghost: 


“Angels and Ministers of grace defend us.” 


It is certain that every word in this 
charge is sufficient to harrow up the soul 
and freeze the blood of persons more ad- 
vanced in years than I am. Conduct un- 
becoming an Officer and a Gentleman! 
These words meeting me in the very 
threshhold make me pause and take a re- 
trospective glance of my past life. What 
deed have I committed that degrades, that 
casts me down from the pedestal on 
which I stood as an Officer and a Gentle- 
man? What crime have I committed? 
Tell it my accusers. What act of dam- 
ning import have I been guilty of in my 
life, if any, conceal it not. What act of 
meanness can be imputed to me? If any, 
let my fellow Officers and the world know 
it. Faults, errors, acts of imprudence & 
indiscretion I impute to myself . . . but 
I trust these minor offences like spots 
which obscure the great luminary of 
Heaven, will pass over me and leave the 
Officer and Gentleman untainted. In all 
my aberrations from the rule of strict 
propriety of Conduct, I have not for a 
moment forgotten that honour is a sacred 
tye, the law of Soldiers, and the distin- 
guishing perfection of the noble mind. I 
will admit that without the commission 
of a crime, without the violation of any 
law of the land, without any infraction of 
any of the Articles of War, a man may 
be guilty of conduct unbecoming an Of- 
ficer and a Gentleman but the 
conduct must be blended with meanness 

it must bear with it, and, im- 
pressed upon it, the stamp of a dishonour- 
able mind. To decide what conduct is un- 
becoming an Officer and a Gentleman, is a 
matter of the utmost delicacy. Upon this 
subject Cicero the ornament of the 
Roman Republic, and Lord Chesterfield 
the ornament of Britain, would have dif- 


fered most widely indeed. Had the 
Roman orator read the letters of Chester- 
field to his Son, he would have supposed 
that his Lordship intended his Son for 
another Cataline, who was a disgrace to 
the Republic and to his friends. And I 
have no doubt, but when Chesterfield 
read the letters of the Virtuous Roman 
to his Son Marcus that he considered 
them as inculcating ideas and principles 
unbecoming a Gentleman. But let us 
come to the specification which follows 
this serious and formidable charge. In 
wrangling with, striking, and fighting at 
fisticuffs with Lieutenant N. in a publick 
Street of the town of Pittsburgh in the 
presence of Citizens on the evening of 
the 31st of December 1810. 

In deciding upon the merits of this 
specification, would it not be of import- 
ance to consider which was in fault . . . 
did I use any language which could have 
a tendency to provoke Lieut. N. to quar- 
rel with me? No evidence of this. Did 
I seem desirous of wrangling or fighting 
with Lieutenant N.? The evidence shows 
the contrary. On the other hand, have 
you not the testimony of different wit- 
nesses proving that Lieutenant N. used 
the most abusive and provoking language 
to me, proving that he struck at me sev- 
eral times, proving my declaration that 
if Lieutenant N. would not strike me, I 
would not strike him, and proving that 
after this declaration of mine Lieut. N. 
came up and struck me in the mouth? 
I most sincerely lament upon the honor 
of a Soldier and a Gentleman, that this 
scene occurred, but the Scriptures tell 
us that offences will come, and woe be 
to the man from whom they come. Let 
the conduct unbecoming an Officer and 
a Gentleman rest with the Officer and the 
Gentleman who sought the quarrel 
who would wrangle and fight in a publick 
street, and not with me, who acted on 
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the defensive, who when struck returned 
the blow. If reason teaches the learned, 
necessity the Savage, common custom all 
nations, in general, and even nature itself, 
instructs the Brutes to defend their 
bodies, limbs and lives when attacked, by 
all possible means, you cannot pronounce 
this act of self-defence unbecoming an 
Officer and a Gentleman, without deter- 
mining at the same time that whoever 
falls into the hands of a man of blood 
must of necessity and without resistance 
perish by his hands, or by the decision of 
a Court Martial. 

This law of self-defence is not a writ- 
ten, but an innate law it is not 
learnt from books, it is forced upon us by 
nature it is incorporated with our 
system, and when we obey it, we obey 
nature itself. The Articles of War do 
not require us to wait their decisions, 
when by such a delay one must suffer an 
undeserved punishment himself rather 
than inflict it justly on another. 

This, Gentlemen, is the only Charge 
signed by Colonel Simonds, and I trust 
I have answered to the satisfaction of 
this court, and I hope to the satisfaction 
of Colonel Simonds. At least I entertain 
the pleasing hope that if not acquitted of 
all blame, if not acquitted of imprudence 
and juvenile indiscretion, I have shown 
that conduct unbecoming an Officer and 
a Gentleman, cannot attach itself to me. 
I censure no man for this investigation of 
my conduct. It was for the honor of the 
army that it should be investigated. It 
was the duty of the Colonel to have the 
facts submitted to a Court Martial, that 
it might appear who was guilty of Con- 
duct unbecoming an Officer and a Gentle- 
man. To your determination on this 
most delicate question I with pleasure 
and confidence submit, & will now pro- 
ceed to answer the charges preferred by 
Lieut. S., once my friend when he needed 
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my services, now an enemy panting for 
my ruin. Additional Charges and Speci- 
fications by Lieut. S., and additional 
Charges and Specifications signed by 
Lieut. S., Charge upon charge, specifica- 
tion upon specification. Heavy fire and 
no quarters. This is bringing up the 
rear with a vengeance. The Lieutenant 
was apprehensive that I might survive 
the first charge preferred by Colonel Si- 
monds, and he has resolved to give me 
my quietus by his own dear hand. He 
puts me in mind of Honest Jack Falstaff 
at the battle of Agincourt—“Zounds,” 
said Falstaff, “I am afraid of this Gun- 
powder Percy, tho’ he be dead; How if 
he should counterfeit too and rise? I 
am afraid he would prove the better coun- 
terfeit. Therefore I’ll make sure, yea, 
and I'll swear I killed him—Why may 
he not rise, as well as I? Nothing con- 
futes me but eyes, and nobody sees me. 
Therefore, Sirrah; with a new wound in 
your thigh, come you along with me.” 

When the King of beasts roamed at 
large thro’ the forest, no animal ap- 
proached him but with respect—if any in- 
jury was received from him, it was re- 
ceived in silence and without resentment 
—but when he was confined—When he 
was arrested by infirmities and unable to 
exert himself, the meanest animal treat- 
ed him with indignity—even Madam 
Polecat must approach him and besprin- 
kle him with her noisome and offensive 
fluid. Applications are sinful and un- 
becoming an Officer and a Gentleman, I 
therefore make none, but directly meet 
the first charge preferred by my fellow 
officer, Lieutenant S——. 

Conduct unbecoming an Officer and 
a Gentleman. To this charge three spe- 
cifications are annexed, like three canis- 
ters tied to the tail of a mad dog. The 
first specification runs thus—Saying that 
Lieut. S—— was a damned coward and 
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a rascal in presence of citizens on or 
about the 15th of November, 1810. The 
second specification is as follows calling 
Lieut. S—— a damned liar, and saying 
that he would have been in New York 
gaol only for him in presence of Officers 
and citizens at a public house in Pitts- 
burgh on or about the 31st of December, 
1810. 

The third specification comes in as a 
suitable climax, and reads thus: Chal- 
lenging to fight Lieutenant S—— at fisti- 
cuffs and calling him a damned rascal at 
a public house in Pittsburgh on or about 
the morning of the first of January, 1811. 

The language mentioned in the first 
specification was used it seems about the 
15th of November 1810. The epithets 


damned coward and rascal, if used by me, 
were swallowed by Lieutenant S—— and 
comfortably digested until January 1811. 
His friend and compeer Lieut. H—— 
told him that I had used this language, 


that I had said that he was a damned 
coward and rascal, and yet he preserves 
his silence until I am arrested in January 
1811. Most patient man! Patience is 
a virtue—a Christian virtue for which it 
would appear the Lieutenant is eminently 
distinguished. Take the whole of the 
testimony of Lieut. H—— as to this spe- 
cification and determine what honors he 
is entitled to, from his conduct upon that 
occasion. “Mr. S—— W and myself 
were walking in the street in company 
with Fayette Nevill. Some conversation 
took place concerning Mr. S—— and Mr. 
S— W said that Mr. S—— was a 
damned rascal and a coward. I told Mr. 
S— W that I would acquaint Mr. 
S—— of this, which I did.” Some com- 
ments upon this testimony is necessary. 

The Lieutenant does not condescend to 
inform the Court who began the conver- 
sation concerning Lieut. S——. Was it 
he began it—was it Fayette Nevill began 
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it, or was it ? What was the pur- 
port of this serious. conversation? Was 
it to the praise or dispraise of Lieut. 
S ? Not a word as to the circum- 
stances. Lieut. H like a good poet, 
and we know poets deal in fictions, has- 
tens to the event. 

But to the grand event he speeds his course, 
And bears his readers with impetuous force, 
Into the midst of things, while every line 

Opens by just degrees, his whole design. 

Artful he knows each circumstance to leave 
Which will not grace and ornament receive 
Then truth and fiction with such skill he blends 
That equal he begins, proceeds and ends. 


Why did not Lieut H. ask my rea- 
sons for using these approbious epithets? 
Why did he not remonstrate with me? 
Why did he not attempt to show me the 
impropriety of such language? No, he 
heard some harsh words drop from me. 
He hears them with pleasure. He has- 
tens to cause mischief. He is swift to do 
evil. He runs to sow discord, and he has 
the prospect of a most plentiful harvest. 
No witness called to corroborate the tes- 
timony of Lieutenant H——. And yet 
in most cases it is deemed necessary, 
when the principal witness is supposed 
to be hostile to the prisoner. I do not 
intimate that it was the duty of the Court, 
but it was the duty of the Lieutenant to 
have called Fayette Nevill to give 
strength to his testimony. That he was 
my enemy on this occasion cannot be 
doubted. Had he been my friend his con- 
duct would have been very different. Had 
he been possessed of common sincerity 
and common discretion his conduct would 
have been different. 

The sincere man adviseth in friendship ; 
he reproveth with freedom. He studieth 
what is right and speaketh with discre- 
tion. He covers a transgression, because 
he seeks love. He repeats not a matter 
knowing that it separates very friends. 
If any part of this description of a sincere 
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man will apply to the conduct of Lieut. 
H , he is welcome to make the appli- 
cation. The merits of the specification 
I will answer in proper place and time. 
I have no comments to make on the tes- 
timony given in support of the second 
specification—the merits of the matters 
specified shall be answered in proper 
place and time. 

The third specification arrests my at- 
tention for a few moments and without 
touching upon the merits of the case, I 
will make a few observations on the tes- 
timony given in support of it, which I 
hope will convince this Court that Lieut. 
S has been a great Sinner towards 
me, but I blame myself. I censure my 
own indiscretion. Had I followed the 
good advice given in the first verse of 
the first Psalm, this altercation would not 
have occurred. 


That man hath perfect blessedness 
Who walketh not astray 

In counsel of ungodly men 
Nor stands in sinners way. 


But to the testimony. The Court will 
observe the disposition displayed by 


Lieut. S towards me at the house of 
Batrick the Witness. Whilst I was sit- 
ting in the room as expressed by the wit- 
ness telling some of the Citizens how Mr. 
N and myself had been engaged in 
fighting. Yes, whilst I was engaged in 
giving a history of the business to the few 
Citizens who were in the room, Lieuten- 
ant S——, my evil genius comes in and 
takes the matter up in behalf of Lieut. 
N . Was this interference proper— 
Was it reasonable—was it prudent—was 
it discreet? I must have been warm. 
Must have been roused into a passion 
from the recent conflict. He takes ad- 
vantage of this and endeavors to make me 
commit myself, by his provoking conduct. 
And who complains of my approbrious 
language? Who complains of the Epi- 
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thets— rascal, coward and liar—Lieut. 
S complains. Lieut. S—— from the 
testimony of Batrick had the audacity to 
say in a public house—in the presence of 
citizens, that I was not a Gentleman, 
complains of my opprobrious Epi- 
thets toward him. In courts of justice, 
it is a maxim that he who seeks equity, 
must show that his conduct had been 
equitable. Would it not be a good max- 
im in Martial law, that he who com- 
plains of opprobrious language, should 
show that his own has been discreet and 
that of a Gentleman. Or in other words, 
that he who complains of the foul mouth 
of his neighbor, should show that his own 
is clean. His saying of me that I was not 
a Gentleman, was saying that I was a 
liar, a coward and a rascal and in a word 
that I was a disgrace to the Army. Yet 
he complains of opprobrious epithets. 
Lieut. S—— will say that I am not a 
Gentleman, and yet complain that I 
threatened to wring his nose as the wit- 
ness expresses it, and as I suppose I 
did express it, “if he would say that 
again.” I proceed to the second charge 
and specification. In an ungentlemanlike 
manner and cowardly challenging Lieut. 
S—— to fight him with pistols from one 
to five or six paces distance, in the pres- 
ence of citizens at a public house in Pitts- 
burgh on or about the Ist of January 
1811. 

I am unfortunate indeed—it is out of 
my power to please the taste of Lieuten- 
ant S In the third specification of 
the first charge he complains that I chal- 
lenged him to fight at fisticuffs. Now 
he complains that I challenged him to 
fight with pistols. The next time I chal- 
lenge him I shall provide two bags of 
snuff and fight him as the renowned 
George Buchanan fought of old. But 
mark the Lieutenant who complains of 
being challenged. He himself becomes a 
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challenger, and according to the testi- 
mony of Batrick, he challenged me. Yes, 
and in a public house, and in the presence 
of witnesses. Yes, and in the presence of 
citizens, and yet he complains—com- 
plains that I challenged him in an ungen- 
tlemanlike manner, and in a cowardly 
manner. Why the term cowardly? It 
might be against the Articles of War. It 
might be against the law of the land. It 
might be inconsistent with the mild pre- 
cepts of the Christian religion, but who- 
ever attached cowardice to the act com- 
plained of by Lieut. S——? 

But to come to the merits of the first 
and second charge as preferred by Lieu- 
tenant S——. It is known to many Of- 


ficers that I did rescue Lieut. S—— when 
the constable had him in durance vile. It 
is known that for his sake, for his liberty, 
for his interest, I exposed myself to a 
suit at law—that I was taken and forced 
to give bail to a large amount. 


What is 
my reward for this? Ingratitude. He 
denies the whole—denies it upon oath. 
See his testimony, and compare it with 
the testimony of Colonel Simonds, com- 
pare it with the testimony of Lieut. 
P , and I think this court will be of 
the opinion that I rescued an ungrate- 
ful man and that I was a most egregious 
fool for my pains. I had reason to use 
harsh expressions. I saw myself saddled 
with a suit. I saw myself liable to pay 
heavy damages for a man who would not 
at my request, at my earnest solicitation, 
make out a statement of the injustice of 
the demand which the constable had 
against him. If any spark from heaven 
remain unquenched within his bosom, he 
must think that he has behaved with in- 
gratitude towards me. If I did not res- 
cue him, who did rescue him? Nobody— 
If that old fashioned Gentleman Nobody 
rescued him, why did he not go with the 
constable? Did he become part of the 
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freehold, and thereby lose his locomotive 
powers all at once? - But he says he told 
me it was wrong—it was wrong indeed, 
but if he had considered it wrong, why 
did he not go with the civil Officer? Yes, 
the act was imprudent in me, but it served 
him. How often must I confess that I 
have done these things which I should 
not have done, and left undone those 
things which I should have done, but I 
hope no mercy will be shown to me if 
ever I again rescue the said Lieut. S—— 
from the civil authority, or prevent his 
being lodged in New York gaol or in any 
other gaol in the United States. I come 
to the third charge and specification. 

Drunkenness on Duty. Being drunk on 
a morning parade at Fort Fayette on or 
about the 2nd of December 1810. 

And my old friend J S—— that to 
my sorrow I rescued from the Constable 
—and prevented from being lodged in 
New York gaol, brings the charge against 
me of being once drunk on parade. This 
I consider strong proof of uncommon so- 
briety. No damning ditto annexed to it. 
No, once on parade, and this in the month 
of December—a cold, raw frosty morning, 
when the least liquor, when the least 
quantity of Spirits has a powerful effect 
on the system. Let the Court take into 
consideration the severity of the season, 
my indisposition at the time, the medi- 
cine that I was taking, my setting up dur- 
ing the greater part of the night with my 
quondam friend Lieut. S——, (an impru- 
dent act I confess) and let them take the 
whole of the testimony given on this 
charge, and it must remain at least a 
doubt whether I was in the least intoxi- 
cated. The testimony of Capt. Hum- 
phreys is pithy and laconic. He says in a 
few words, that from my appearance he 
thought me so drunk as not to be able 
to stand still on parade. I make no com- 
ments upon his testimony—but will place 
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that of Adjutant Gardner convenient to 
it. The Adjutant first observed me in 
the line of Officers reeling a little from 
intoxication. He says that I came to the 
centre slowly, and without showing any 
intoxication. I marched to the centre 
then like a sober man, and I trust that 
at this point I shall always be sober, as 
Adjutant Gardner has represented me. 
As to Mr. H—— assisting me in ascend- 
ing the Hill, which at that season of the 
year and at that particular time was as 
slippery as the sea of glass mentioned in 
the Revelations by St. John, I leave to the 
sound judgment of the Court. 

But what does Lieutenant P say as 
to my intoxication? He saw me early in 
the morning and says that he discovered 
that I had been drinking, but did not 
notice it on parade. As to the testimony 
of Capt. Arrowsmith on this point—He 
says, that he considered me intoxicated on 
parade that morning, and rather thought 
that I was incapable of doing the duty 
of a parade Officer that morning. Let the 
testimony of a man of medical skill fol- 
low this and let the Court determine. He 
says that from my indisposition and from 
the Medicine that I was taking at the 
time, I was not fit for duty. He consid- 
ered me very unwell at the time, and 
supposed me incapable of doing duty. I 
now come to the additional specification 
to the Charge of Conduct Unbecoming 
an Officer and a Gentleman. In writing 
an improper letter from New York, etc. 
And what has the Court martial to do 
with this? I wrote a letter to Lieut. 
P——. He considered it an insult or in- 
tended as an insult. When I saw him I 
explained, and made a suitable apology 
to the Lieutenant, he was satisfied and 
is now Satisfied with the apology I made, 
and pray who should be dissatisfied? It 
was a rash imprudent act—it was done in 
a passion. I wish Lieut. S—— would con- 


fess his Sins with the same candour with 
which I have confessed mine. 

I now come to the charge—Breach of 
Arrest. In entering in the house of a 
Citizen in the borough of Pittsburgh 
without the limits prescribed me by the 
Commanding Officer on the night of the 
20th of January 1811. 

I almost feel disposed to address Lieut. 
S on this point, as Caesar addressed 
the Tribune Metellus. 

The laws themselves would choose to 
be suppressed by Caesar rather than pre- 
served by thee—The Breach of Arrest I 
have admitted. In extenuation I wish 
the Court to pay particular attention to 
the scene at Batricks, the improper and 
unwarrantable interference of Citizen 
Gibson. What had he to do with Lieu- 
tenant Stewart and myself? Of the Lieu- 
tenant he had some knowledge, but it was 
that kind of knowledge, which should 
have kept him at a distance. I did enter 
his house, in this I have offended. All I 
can say in extenuation of the offense is 
this—I was ill treated by this Citizen of 
inferior strength, but not of equal cour- 
age, and in the tempest and whirlwind of 
passion of phrenzy, I followed him and 
passed the limits prescribed. The Breach 
of Arrest was not from Wantonness—It 
was not done out of contempt of the Com- 
manding Officer. It was not done with 
deliberation. To your wisdom I sub- 
mit—You will recollect that it is the in- 
tention that constitutes a crime. And if 
the letter of the Articles of War be 
against me, the spirit may be in my favor, 
upon a liberal construction of the Article 
of War which I have violated. 

The last specification I consider un- 
worthy of notice. The most remarkable 
circumstance is that I should say I came 
for protection—for protection to this 
House of Citizen Gibson. Going for pro- 
tection to the House of the man who had 
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almost deprived me of life. This would 
be like the goose going to the retreat of 
the Fox—the lamb to the habitation of 
the wolf, or a dove, the residence of the 
Turkey-buzzard. But this is the testi- 
mony of Lieut. H aud his ear may 
have deceived him. He and Citizen Gib- 
son are intimate friends. Lovely in their 
lives, it is to be hoped that in death they 
will be divided. 

I have now gone over the whole, and 
my faults, my errors, my imperfections I 
have not concealed. I hope I shall learn 
wisdom from the past, and avoid the in- 
discretions of which I have been guilty. 
It was the observation of a wise man, 
“That the nature of man in some respects 
resemble that of Wine, for as fermenta- 
tion is necessary to new wine, so it is 
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also to a Youthful Spirit; when that 
process, is over, and it comes to settle 
and subside, we may then and not till 
then expect to find a permanent tran- 
quility.” 

To you, I submit my conduct as an Of- 
ficer and a Gentleman. You are Officers 
and Gentlemen, and will decide with that 
liberality which should distinguish Gen- 
tlemen of the Army. 


Be to my faults a little blind, 
To my Virtues ever Mind. 


(Signed) N S— W—_-, 
Lieut. 6th U. S. Infy. 


(Note—Lieut. J—— S—— dismissed 
Mar. 9, 1811; Lieut. J——- H—— dismiss- 
ed Mar. 9, 1811; Lieut. N—— S—— 
W dismissed Mar. 9, 1811.] 
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tributions should be addressed The Haversack Editor, Army and Navy Life. 


Dangerous 
6s] WAS afraid to go in church this morning,” 
said a lady to a Bishop. 

The Bishop was surprised. 

“Why,” he asked. 

“Because,” said the lady, “there was a canon 
at the reading desk, a big gun in the pulpit, 
besides the choir was murdering the anthem 
and the organist was trying to drown the 
choir.” 


Pee 


Rare Discrimination 


A N officer in the Army requested permission 
to send with his baggage to a distant 
post on the frontier a small box of books. 
He was gruffly refused by the Old Man. 
“Anything in reason, sir,” snorted the C. 
O., “But books! Stuff and nonsense!” 

“Then I suppose it is usefess, sir, to ask 
permission to send a keg of whiskey.” 
“Not at all. Not at all. Send it by all 
means. I said anything in reason.” 


Vrs 
Out of the Rain 


ITTLE or nothing was known about guard 
duty by the National Guard regiments 

which went to camp at Peekskill in 1883. On 
one terrible night when it was raining “cats 
and dogs,” the call came “Corporal of the 
Guard Post 13!” The corporal on duty turned 
out, splashed across half a mile of sodden 
ground, was challenged and advanced. 

“Well, what is it?” he asked. 

“Tag! You're it,” responded No. 13, jocu- 
larly. 

No, 13 went to the guard tent under arrest. 
Arrived there, he remarked, “Thanks! Just 
exactly what I wanted.” 


‘ 


The Countersign Was Safe 


IEUT. COL. THURSTON when Guard 
Inspector at the New York camp at 
Peekskill, approached one night a German, sen- 
try, who simply looked at him and marched 
on. 
“Well?” inquired the Colonel, intending to 
remind the man of his duty. 
“Vell, vell! Vot iss it?” 
“Don’t you want the countersign?” 
“No, dot’s all right. Der feller in der 
guard’s tent give it to me. I got it.” ; 


} 


' 
J 


a 
A Lost Trail 


oe guard tent at the Peekskill encampment 
was visited one night by a civilian, who 
Row. 
His clothes were dirty and 
torn, his nose bleeding, and his hat smashed. 
His business being asked he explained: 


had acquired a “jag” in Newspaper 
He was a sight. 


“Man 


one 0’ 


tent. Every 
them gol *zakly like 
every other gol darned tent. I to 
know whish is whish. Every tent I go into 
soon’s I say my fren’ is thish Bill Brown’s 
tent, man gets up off the floor and kicks me. 
Sometimes three men git up and kick me. 
Don’t act like gen’lemen. Say, I wanna go 
home.” 
He was accommodated. 


stay in his 
tentsh 
How’m 


asked me 
darned 


a 
What It Teaches 


‘6 HAT does the story of the prodigal son 
teach us?” asked the Sunday school 
teacher. 
“It teaches us how to get the fatted calf,” 
said the bad boy. 
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A Cadet Report 


OME years ago, a cadet at the U. S. M. A. 
was called upon to report the reason 
why he laughed while in ranks on: parade at 
camp. 
His report was substantially as follows: 
“Sir: Gun fired—Gal jumped—I laughed.” 
Very Resp’y. 


DDS 


Necessary 
“i Utah it is not enough to obtain a plu- 
rality of votes to get into congress.” 
“What else is needed?” 
“A singularity of wives.” : 


Bes 
The Faculty Wondered 


HIRTY years ago a scurrilous music hall 
ditty called “The Regular Army, Oh” 
was popular. Someone at Princeton Univer- 
sity found that the words fitted the hymn- 
tune called “Hummell”. One day in the 
college chapel “Hummell” was innocently 
given out as the hymn to be sung, and some 
7oo students sang with serious faces, the fol- 
lowing devout stanza: 
We wint to foight the Indy-ans 
All in the yellow mud 
But niver caught sight of an Indyan 
A turnip or a spud. 
Chorus: 
It was Captain James McCar-r-ty 
And Sergeant Donohoe 
That made us mar-r-ch 
And toe the mark 
In the Regular Army, oh. 

Then there was a roar of laughter that 
“shook the church and the Faculty who had 
‘been singing the original words of the hymn, 
-couldn’t imagine what had happened. 


> 


What He Prayed For 


— enemy’s ships were drawing nearer and 
nearer. The first lieutenant was making the 
‘rounds to see that all hands were at the post 
of duty when he discovered a man kneeling 
‘behind a ‘gun, praying. 

“Are you afraid?” asked the officer. 

“Afraid!” The sailor straightened. “No, I 
tam not afraid. I was only praying that the 
enemy's shot may be distributed in the same 
proportion as the prize money—the greatest 
part among the officers.” 


4 
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The Result 


E burglar collided with a chair, waking the 
gentleman of the house who quietly ex- 

tracted a revolver from beneath his pillow, 
levelling it at the intruder’s head. The burglar 
straightened suddenly, standing tall and ex- 
pectant, then he said: 

“Don’t shoot. It will only cause trouble.” 

The gentleman of the house was surprised. 

“How’s “that,” he enquired. “Don’t you 
come here to rob, probably to murder?” 

“Look here,” said the burglar. “You're right, 
but let me tell you something. Shoot me and 
you will have the police here in a few mo- 
ments. In the dark they will probably club 
the one that is alive. After that they will hus- 
tle you into a patrol, bang you over the 
streets, jamb you into an ill-smelling cell filled 
with disease and crawling things, there you 
will lie till the trial. After that, well—the stain 
of blood on your hands and a large lawyer's 
bill to pay besides.” 

“You'll find a watch in that upper drawer,” 
said the gentleman of the house. 


a 


Rest 
Sane: Gate of Heaven. 
Applicant—“I want a harp.” 

St. Peter—‘Where are you from?” 

Applicant—* Philadelphia.” 

St. Peter—“Ever ride on Philadelphia street 
cars?” 

Applicant—“Twenty years.” 

St. Peter—‘Harp’s yours.” 


Pe 
James McNeill Whistler 


HE artist Whistler was found deficient in the 
department of chemistry, in his third year 
at West Point, and dismissed. In later years 
he was wont to say: “Now if silica had been 
a gas I should to-day have been an officer of 
the American Army.” How good for the 
world it is that silica is not gaseous. He was 
always fond of the Academy, in spite of his 
misfortunes there (misfortunes which led to 
his early and great fame as an artist). There 
is a proof of it in the library copy of Art and 
Art Critics, Whistler versus Ruskin, whose title 
page is inscribed in Whistler’s autograph: 
“From an old cadet, whose pride it is to re- 
member his West Point days” 
with his butterfly symbol. 





and signed 


SOCIAL NOTES OF THE SERVICE 


Communications desired for publication in this department are invited from our readers in every 


branch of the service. 


All contributions must be signed by the sender as a guarantee of good faith but 


no contributor’s name will be published without permission. 


West Point in October 


The beautiful sheet of water on the back 
road, (or rather covering a portion of what 
was once the back road) known as Lusk Res- 
ervoir is an enduring monument to the inde- 
fatigable labors of the officer whose name it 
bears, and whose sudden, tragic death 
learned with deep sorrow by his old friends at 
West Point. Col. Lusk died suddenly while 
on a visit to his daughter, Mrs. J. B. Dillard 
at Fort Hancock, Sandy Hook on Wednes- 
day, September 27. The remains were brought 
to West Point for interment on the following 
day. Funeral services, conducted by the Chap- 
lain, Rev. Edward S. Travers, were held at 
the Cadet Chapel at 2 P. M. on Thursday. 
The pall bearers were: Professors Tillman, 
Fiebeger, Dudley and Echols, Major Lissak, 
Ordnance Department, and Capt. Lytle Brown, 
Engineer Corps. Of the family Lieut. & Mrs. 
Dillard and Major and Mrs. Patrick were 
present. The interment with full military hon- 
ors was made at the post cemetery, the detach- 
ment of engineers acting as escort. 


was 


Major Patrick, who was a connection of 
Col. Lusk by marriage, and who held the 
position at the post as Instructor of Prac- 
tical Military Engineering, formerly held by 
Col. Lusk, who five-year term of 
duty at the Academy previous to the breaking 
out of the Spanish War, received telegraphic 
orders for Cuba, and sailed on the Sumner for 
his new post of duty on the last of the month. 
Capt. Gates of the 5th Infantry joined his 
regiment as it passed through on the 3oth ult., 
and Capt. Smither 15th Cavalry, head coach of 
the football team was obliged to exchange the 
football field for Cuban duty also. 

Football interests are now in the hands of 
Lieut. Ernest Graves, who is considered wef 
qualified for the responsible position of head 
coach by wide experience and great ability. 

The football season opened with the Infan- 
try’s game on September 29. Especial interest 
attached to this the first contest under the 
new rules. The result was a victory for the 
Cadets by a score of 12-0. On the following 
Saturday, October 6, this score was doubled 


served a 
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in a very one sided contest played in a driz- 
zling rain with the Trinity College team. This 
beginning is very promising, and it is hoped 
that the good fortune of the home team will 
continue throughout the more important con- 
tests later on. 

The other games on the schedule are: Oc- 
tober 13, Colgate; October 20, Williams; Oc- 
tober 27, Harvard; November 3, Yale; Novem- 
ber 10, Princeton; November 17, Bucknell; No- 
vember 24, Syracuse, and December 1, Navy. 

The musical and dramatic entertainment 
given for the benefit of the work of the Army 
Relief Society, in Memorial Hall on Friday 
evening, September 28, netted one hundred 
and fifty-three dollars to a very worthy cause, 
and served to entertain very pleasantly about 
three hundred persons of all ages. 

The following was the very attractive pro- 
gramme. A change was necessary in the sec- 
ond part of the song recital as Miss Lillian 
Brechemin, the soprano, was unable to be 
present. 


PART I. 
THE LITTLEST GIRL. 
A dramatic sketch arranged for the stage 
from the story called 
“HER FIRST APPEARANCE.” 
By Richard Harding Davis. 
CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


ee Capt. Milton L. McGrew 
James, the Butler...... Capt. Sam F. Bottoms 
The Littlest Girl.. Frances Elizabeth Franklin 
Van Bibber...... Mr. John Huntington Saffred 


The Place—In Caruthers’ Apartments, New 
York City at Midnight. 


PART IL 
RECITAL OF SONGS. 


Miss Lila L. Haskett (Mezzo-Contralto). 

a. Lenz-Hildach. 

b. Traume-Wagner. 

c. Spring Song—Glover. 

d. “If in the Great Bazaars.” 
Woodforde-Finden 

e. “Allah, Be With Us.”.Woodforde-Finden 

i cose sseins ep oped sie Rogers 


Mr. La Meslée and Miss Gertrude Jones con- 
tributed a number of delightful vocal selec- 
tions in which they were accompanied by Miss 
Elsie Gordon, thus filling very acceptably the 
second part of the Recital of Songs, left vacant 
by Miss Brechemin’s absence. 








PART III. 
“A HAPPY PAIR.” 
An original Comedietta in one act. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


Mr. Honeyton...Mr. John Huntington Saffred 
Mrs. Honeyton...... Mrs. Harry Sloane Hicks 
Incidental music by West Point Orchestra. 


Little Francis Franklin performed to per- 
fection the role of the sleeping child in Rich- 
ard Harding Davis’ pathetic story, the most 
touching scenes of which had been skilfully 
dramatized. And she was very naive and 
cunning in the closing scene as well. 

Miss Haskell’s songs were received with 
much applause. 

Mr. La Meslée and Miss Jones gave a series 
of varied selections which were much enjoyed. 

The audience enjoyed a hearty laugh over 
the ludicrous situations in the play, “A Happy 
Pair,” in which the tables were cleverly turned 
by a very demonstrative young wife on a 
very unappreciative husband. The musical ac- 
companiment by the band was excellent 
throughout and deserving of the highest praise. 

After the play the audience adjourned to the 
Officers’ Mess where an informal reception 
was held. 

The next event of general interest was the 
visit on Friday, October 5, of the Queen’s 
Westminster Volunteers and Rifle Team, in 
charge of Sir Howard Vincent, who for twenty 
years was Colonel of the Regiment. The Eng- 
lish marksmen had been trying conclusions 
with the 7th Regiment Rifle Team at Creed- 
moor on October 2 and 3. The Americans suf- 
fered defeat last year at Bixley when they 
crossed to try their skill on the other side. 
But fortune seems to favor the home team 
in each case. This year the Americans were 
victorious by 60 points over the visiting team. 
The prize of the contest was a shield presented 
by Sir Howard Vincent, and known as the 
Vincent Trophy. 

Accompanied by several representatives of 
of the 7th Regiment, the visitors arrived on 
Friday afternoon. They inspected the various 
public buildings first, then witnessed th> va- 
rious afternoon drills. A review was then 
given in their honor. At its conclusion Sir 
Howard Vincent stepped forward and address- 
ing the Battalion of Cadets expressed his ap- 
preciation of the excellence of the drill which 
in his varied experience was the best that he 
had witnessed. Such high praise was deeply 
appreciated by, Cadets and instructors. 
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On Friday evening the second of the series 
of officers’ hops was held in Cullum Hall. The 
guests were received by Miss Larned, Miss 
Scott having received at the earlier dance 
Among the guests at the hop on Friday even- 
ing, October 5, who also witnessed the re- 
view and were present at a small informal re- 
ception at the Superintendent’s which follow- 
ed it, were: Prince and Princess Cantacuzene, 
Capt. A. J. Bowley, aide to Gen. Fred. Grant; 
Mr. and Mrs. Honore Palmer, of Chicago; 
Mrs. Clifton Cornly, of Indianapolis. 

The wedding of Lieut. George B. Comly, 3rd 
Cavalry, and Miss Anna Breck Aspinwall, oc- 
curred on Tuesday, October 16, at noon, at 
Saint Thomas’ Church, Washington, D. C. 
The ceremony was performed by the bride’s 
father, Rev. John A. Aspinwall, formerly rec- 
tor of Saint Thomas’ Church. A _ wedding 
breakfast followed at the home of the bride’s 
parents, 17 Dupont Circle. Lieut. Comly gave 
his farewell bachelor dinner at the Officers’ 
Mess on Wednesday evening and left on 
Thursday for Washington. The best man was 
Lieut. Comly’s brother, Mr. Garrard Comly, 
of Boston. There were no_ bridesmaids. 
The maid of honor was Miss Goetel, of 
Brooklyn. The ushers, six in number, Lieuts. 
Canfield, Carpenter and Torney, of the Artil- 
lery, all stationed at West Point; Lieut. Philip 
H. Sheridan, 8th Cavalry, and J. Hudson 
Poole, Engineer Corps, stationed in Washing- 
ton, and Lieut. Robert F. Jackson, toth Cav- 
alry, on leave from Fort Robinson, Nebraska. 
The members of the New York Commandery 
of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion vis- 
ited West Point on October 11, and all officers 
not on duty were ordered to assemble in Mem- 
orial Hall at 2 P. M. for the purpose of receiv- 
ing the visitors and escorting them about the 
post. The following is the order of the exer- 
cises followed: 

Inspection of buildings and academic de- 
partments followed a reception in Memorial 
Hall, and continued until 3:30 P. M. Drill 
was witnessed from 3:30 to 4:30 P. M. At 
the latter hours a review in honor of the vis- 
itors was held. Throughout the afternoon 
the Officers’ Club open. The quarters 
of the Superintendent were also open for in- 
formal receptions. Uniform worn on the oc- 
casion was full dress, 


was 


The list of visitors has been long: Gen. and 
Mrs, J. W. Clous; Mrs, J. G. D. Knight and her 
daughters, Mrs. R, P. Howell and Mrs. Wm. 


B. Ladue; Mr. Wm. Holabrid, of Chicago; 
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Gen. M. D. L. Simpson, a graduate of 60 years 
ago, and Mrs. Simpson; Major and Mrs. J. F. 
R. Landis; Mrs, Clifton Cornly, of Indian- 
apolis; Prince & Princess Cantacuzene, of Rus- 
sia; Chaplain A. J. Bowley, Art'y; Mr. and 
Mrs. Honore Palmer, of Chicago; the Misses 
Julia and Emma Delafield, daughters of the 
late Col. Delafield, Engineer Corps, who was 
Superintendent of the Military Academy from 
Sept. 1, 1838 to Aug. 15, 1845; from Sept. 8, 
1856 to Jan. 23, 1861, and from Jan. 28 to 
March 1, 1861. All guests at the hotel. 

Mrs. Peter S. Michie & Miss Michie, of 
Washington, have been renewing old friend- 
ships and receiving hearty welcome from their 
old friends as the guests of Capt. and; Mrs. 
W. R. Smith. 

Gen. and Mrs. Alfred Mordecai 
guests of Capt. and Mrs. Summerall. Mrs. 
George W. Gotthals has been among the 
guests at “The Rocks,” Highland Falls. 

Lieut. Robert F. Jackson has been a guest 
of Lieut. Comly. 

Gen. Hasbrouck, retired; Major Shunk and 
Capt. H. C. Schumm have been among other 
visitors. 

There is a rumor, which does not seem al- 
together confirmed at the present writing, that 
the New York Society of the Sons of the 
Revolution will visit West Point on October 
13 in time for Inspection, witness the Colgate 
football game and present to the U. S. M. Ava 
silver cup similar to that presented to the Na- 
val Academy by the General Society of the 
Sons of the Revolution. 


have been 


Fort Apache, Ariz. 


General Williams, commander of the Depart- 


ment of Colorado, and his aide, Lieutenant 
Hall, arrived in the Post September 4th. The 
trip from Holbrook—distance ninety miles— 
was made in less than sixteen hours, relays 
having been sent to the different stations on 
the road and the fastest mules having been se- 
lected for ambulances. 

E troop, 5th Cavalry, Captain Haight com- 
manding, reached the Post on the morning of 
the 5th of September after a three-week’s prac- 
tice march. The trip taken was to Phoenix, 
Arizona, where a stay of two days was made. 
Men and horses arrived in fine condition. 

No one who has not been stationed at a 
frontier post far from the railway can appre- 
ciate the anxiety of the troops for news 
when a war threatens. The latest papers re- 
ceived are more than three days old when 
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they reach Apache. Their news seems very 
ancient to those who are deeply interested in 
the Cuban trouble. 

Lieut. Raysor left the Post with the pay 
escort early in September. The trip to Hol- 
brook and return was made in seven days. 

Early in September three thousand dollars 
was paid to the Indians for wood delivered in 
the Post. 

Lieut. Dorsey Rodney has returned from a 
two-month’s leave. 

The Post Exchange is doing business in their 
new building, which was completed early in 
September. 

Fishermen are enjoying the landing of the 
finest trout caught in White river for many 
seasons. Duck, mallards and teal, are also 
plentiful. 

Mr. Rodney, of New York, is visiting his 
brother, Lieut. Rodney. 

The Post school opened September 1 with 
a large attendance. A number of children 
come in from ranches on the reservation. Pri- 
vate Covalt of G troop has again been detailed 
as teacher. 

Mrs. Kitchen, wife of the quartermaster ser- 
geant, and Mrs. Gibbons, have returned from 
Rice, where they went in the hunting wagon 
on a pleasure trip. 

Work on the bridge at the Black River 
crossing is progressing very slowly. It is 
doubtful -if it is completed before the rains 
make the river impassable. 

Trumpeter Straum,; who was discharged 
from G troop in September:is, with his wife, 
doing a good business at Black River sta- 
tion, where he runs the eating house and a 
dairy farm. 


Fort Crook, Neb. 


Lieut. and Mrs. Henry Hossefeld and three 
children have gone to Fort Wright, Washing- 
ton, where Lieut. Hossefeld joins the 3rd In- 
fantry, to which he has been recently pro- 
moted. 

General and Mrs. Samuel R. Whitall are 
the guests of their daughter, Mrs. Isaac Ir- 
win, with whom they will remain for some 
time. 

Captain Harry H. Tebbetts, formerly of this 
regiment, was the guest for a short time dur- 
ing the week, of Captain Ralph R. Stogsdall. 
Captain Tebbetts left for Boston to spend a 
ten-day’s leave and will then go to Burlington, 
Vermont, where he has a detail as military 
instructor. 


NAVY LIFE. 


The returns of the troops to this garrison 
from their three-month’s stay at the Fort Ri- 
ley manceuvres, on Wednesday, October 3rd, 
was the cause of much rejoicing. The entire 
march home was devoid of a rainy day and 
the command returned in excellent health and 
spirits. Social life is rapidly reviving and many 
visitors and entertainments are anticipated. 

Lieut. Townsend Whelen has gone to 
British Columbia where he will remain during 
a month’s leave, fishing and hunting. Mrs. 
Whelen has returned from Sea Girt and Niag 
ara, where she accompanied Lieut. Whelen and 
will be the guest of her parents, Colonel and 
Mrs. Edward B. Pratt. 

On Wednesday evening, October 3rd, Lieut. 
Stuart Ainslee Howard and Mercedes Lowe 
Bell were married at the home of Miss Bell’s 
mother, Mrs. William H. Crary in Omaha. 
Only the immediate family was present and 
no cards were issued. Lieut. and Mrs. How- 
ard left for a short wedding trip to the 
South and will be at home after October 18th 
at Fort Crook, Nebraska. 

Lieut. Eldridge D. Warfield, who has been 
attending the Signal School at Fort Leav- 
enworth, has reported at this station for duty 
and assigned to Co. L. 

Captain Frank A. Wilcox will leave shortly 
for Washington, D. C., where he will attend 
the War College. Captain Charles Lyman 
Bent will take the quarters vacated by Captain 
Wilcox. 

Lieut. and Mrs. William A. Carleton have 
gone to Minneapolis where they will spend a 
two-month’s leave. 

Lieut. and Mrs. Guy Kent are the guests of 
Lieut. Kent’s sister, Mrs. William E. Welsh. 
On October oth Captain and Mrs. Welsh wil? 
give a dance in their honor at the Officers’ 
Club. 

Major and Mrs. Abercrombie arrived in the 
garrison October 8th and have taken quarters 
No. 14. 

Mrs. Hansford L. Threlkeld, who has been 
spending the summer in Kentucky, arrived 
home the early part of the week, bringing with 
her as her guest Miss Berry. 

On Friday evening a number of the officers. 
of the Post gave a large dinner at the Omaha 
Club previous to their attendance at the Ak. 
Sar-Ben Ball in Omaha. 

Lieut. George R. Guild left October 4th 
for the lumber camps in Nahaut, So. Dakota, 
where he will join Mrs. Guild, who has been 
spending the summer there. 
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Mrs. Edward R. Stone has returned after an 
absence of three months spent with her parents 
at their summer home near St. Paul, Minn, 

Major Richard W. Johnson has gone to 
Havana, where he will be in charge of the 
Medical Supply Station. Mrs. Johnson and 
son will go to California to be the guests of 
Mrs. Johnson’s parents, Colonel and Mrs. Mc- 
Gregor. 


Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 


All the schools, the Infantry and Cavalry, 
the Signal and Staff Colleges, and the three 
Service Schools,—are open and in full swing. 
A great deal of outdoor work is being done 
by the students at present. 

Capt. Farrand Sayre, 8th Cavalry, and Capt. 
Campbell King are assistant instructors in the 
Department of Military Art at the Service 
Schools. Lieut. E. A. Kreger is assistant in- 
structor in the Department of Law and Major 
C. McK. Saltzman is instructor in the Signal 
School. 

Capt. Bugge, 28th Infantry, and Lieut. L. 
W. Case, 12th Infantry, have enrolled as stu- 
dents in the Infantry and Cavalry School. Capt. 
G. F. Baltzell, 5th Infantry, and Lieut. Bruce 


Palmer, 1oth Cavalry, are also here as students 
in the college. 

Among those who delivered lectures at Fort 
Riley during the encampment and manceuvres 
there, were Major Eben Swift and Lieut. E. A. 
Kreager, 28th Infantry. 

The Platte City fair was attended by a num- 


ber of people from the garrison. Among the 
visitors were Lieut. and Mrs. Sherrill, Capt. 
Lewis, Lieut. Musgrove, Major Boughton, Ma- 
jor Young, Capt. Normoyle, Lieut. and Mrs. 
Gunster. 

Lieut. Charles Herron is home from a visit 
in Illinois. 

Lieut. B. D. Fonlois has returned from Fort 
Riley. 

Mrs. Lindsay, wife of Capt. J. R. Lindsay, 
has returned to the garrison after visiting 
friends in Olney, III. 

Mrs. Butto, Mrs. Bessel, Mrs. Dillingham 
and Mrs. Clayton are home from Fort Riley, 
where their husbands were on duty at the 
manceuvres. 

Major E. C. Carter, surgeon, has returned 
from Fort Riley to enter the Service School. 

Ex-Senator Lucien Baker and daughter, Mrs. 
Lowndes, are in Leavenworth after a summer 
spent in Michigan. 

Capt. H. O. Williams is home again from 
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Battle Creek, Mich., where he spent the sum- 
mer. 

Capt. White has returned from a visit spent 
at Northern lake resorts. 

Major Beach and wife, Major Squire and 
Capt. and Mrs. Steele, have returned from trips 
in Europe. 

Mrs. Adolf Lange and Mrs. Milo C. Corey 
and little daughter have returned from Helena, 
Mont., where they were the guests of friends. 

Capt. and Mrs. Hanna are at home in the 
garrison again, 

Lieut. C. R. Street, 18th Infantry has re- 
turned. 

Lieut. Merry has returned after two month's 
leave spent in the East. 

The marriage of Miss Flora Leavitt, sister 
of Lieut. Leavitt, and daughter of Chaplain 
Leavitt, of the Federal Prison, to Mr. Harry 
Harmon Schofield, occurred at Palmyra, New 
York, during the month of September. 

Mrs. Milton Davis has returned from a sum- 
mer spent at Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

Captain Peter Murray, 18th Infantry, with 
his wife and little daughter, have returned 
from San Francisco, where Captain Murray 
was detailed for duty during the time of mili- 
tary rule after the earthquake. 

The family of Lieut.-Col. E. B. Fuller, re- 
tired, have arrived for residence in the gar— 
rison. 

Capt. and Mrs. Normoyle are home after a 
short visit at Muskogee. 

Mrs. E. Holland Rubottom, after a summer 
spent at Old Mission, Mich., has returned. 

Mrs. W. F. Grote is home after visiting 
Chicago relatives. Mrs. M. E. Clark is the 
guest of her daughter, Mrs. S. M. Hockney, 
on South Broadway. 

Mrs. A. B. Warfield is visiting her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dougherty. 

Mrs. Rhodes is entertaining her sister, Miss 
Bond, of Washington, D. C. 

Capt. E. A. Lewis, Lieut. Musgrove and 
Lieut. Gunster and their wives, were guests of 
the Northeast Missouri Log Rolling Associa- 
tion, at Moberly, Mo. The officers were judges 
in a drill contest while there. 

Capt. Peter Murray has been detailed Post 
quartermaster. 

Capt. C. C. Smith, 14th Cavalry, has sailed 
for Manila. He has accepted the detail of 
governor of the province of Davao, Mindanao. 
Mrs. Smith and children will join him in the 
spring. At present she is the guest of her 
mother, Mrs. Graham. 
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Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Fenn have for guests 
Lieut. and Mrs. Minus. 

Major and Mrs. Boughton are entertaining 
Miss Alice Switzler, of Omaha, her niece. 

Mrs. Kerr, of St. Joseph, Mo., is the guest 
of Gen. and Mrs. Henry Jackson. 

Lieut. James Huston, 1oth Cavalry, visited 
at the home of his sister, Mrs. Cowan, while 
convalescing after an operation for appendi- 
citis. 

Lieut. and Mrs. Pyles have returned from 
New York. 

Lieut. D. D. Gregory, 5th Cavalry, is home 
from American Lake, Washington. 

About fourteen soldiers of the 18th Infantry 
left the manceuvre camp at Fort Riley and re- 
-ported here without leave, in order to escape 
‘the overland march home. They were sent 
‘back at once. Recruits, as well, were sent on 
tto Riley to have the advantage of a practice 
amarch. 

The 20th Battery leads all batteries of the 
division in the number of qualified gunners, 
having twenty-one first class men and twenty- 
one as second class: This is fully a third of 
all its members. 


Captain Bugge, 26th Infantry, was ill in the 
hospital for some days shortly after his arrival. 
Lieut. C. R. Street was ill, also, for some 


time. He had a very serious operation per- 
formed but came through it nicely and is on 
the road to recovery. Mrs. Street was with 
him at Fort Riley during his illness. 

Capt. H. B. Ferguson, C. E., has gone to 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Miss Jamison, guest of Lieut. and Mrs. Guns- 
ter, has returned to Memphis, Tenn. 

Mr. Milton Welsh of Kansas City was the 
guest of Geo. Boughton, son of Major and 
Mrs. Boughton. While here a fantan party 
was given in his honor to the younger set of 
the garrison. 

Miss Clara Swift entertained at cards to a 
few friends during the month. 

Miss .Catherine Luhn was hostess at a 
luncheon for Miss Lodge and Mrs. Musgrave, 
Mrs. Fuller, Mrs. Ely and Mrs. Estey. 

Mrs. Willis Uline entertained at an informal 
bridge party at the home of her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. O. B. Taylor. 

Mrs. Charles Crawford gave a progressive 
luncheon in compliment to the wives of the 
Infantry and Cavalry School. Those present 
were Mrs. Daniel Boughton and Miss Freeland 
-of Paola, Kansas, both of whom assisted her; 
“Mesdames Dawson, Collins, Ball, Dougherty, 
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Fisher, Fugua, Dentler, Dewitt, Beebe, Baird, 
Rhodes, Crain, Winterburn, Raymond, Morey, 
Goodwin, Wells, Minus, Singleton, Taylor, 
Palmer, Ovenshine, Cowan, Neely, Moss, Mar- 
shall and Taylor. 

Mrs. Peter Traub and Mrs. Frank Lawton 
entertained at bridge in honor of Mrs. Eben 
Swift, before her departure to Washington. 

The Bridge club held one of its meetings at 
the home of Mrs. Eben Swift. 

Capt. and Mrs. Case entertained at dinner, 
the guest of honor being Mrs. Eben Swift. 
Among the other guests were Col. and Mrs. 
Fuller, and Mr..and Mrs. Alexander Caldwell. 

Major and Mrs. George Young attended the 
horse show at St. Joseph, Mo., as the guests 
of Mrs. Parry. 

Lieut. and Mrs. West have for a guest Mrs. 
I. Pierson Willits, sister of Mrs. West, of Phil- 
adelphia. 

A daughter was born to Lieut. and Mrs. G. 
A. Wieczorek, neé Gracomini, at the home of 
Mrs. Wieczorek’s mother in Leavenworth. The 
little one was chistened at the cathedral and 
given the name of Inez. She had for sponsors 
Miss Antonia Giacomini and Mr. Edward Ban- 
non. 

Mrs. Rudolph Smyser and little son have 
gone to Monterey, Cal., to join Lieut. Smyse:. 

Troop G of the oth Cavalry, took part in the 
Merchants’ and Business Men’s’ exposition, 
held in Kansas City during the latter part of 
October. 

Capt. and Mrs. Hickok entertained Mrs. 
Eben Swift at dinner. 

Mrs. Frances Rubottom of Osceola, Mo., 
was the guest of Lieut. and Mrs. Holland Ru- 
bottom for some days. 

Lieut. and Mrs. Warfield announce the birth 
of a daughter. 

Mrs. William Baker has returned after a 
summer spent in New York. 

Lieut. and Mrs. Ralph Leavitt have been the 
guests of Mrs. Leavitt’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gilpin. 

Private John West, for twenty-two years a 
member of Company D, 18th Infantry, com- 
mitted suicide by severing his jugular vein with 
a knife. He died almost at once. 

Col. Hall had for a guest Lieut.-Col. A. De 
Perderneiras, military attaché for the Brazilian 
government in Washington. He was greatly 
interested in visiting’ the schools and all the 
grounds and buildings of the Post. 

All the woodwork of all the barracks of the 
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Post has been painted within the last few 
weeks. 

Chaplain and Mrs. Silver have returned after 
a two months’ visit in St. Paul. 

Twenty-four soldiers of: the 16th Battery 
were sent home sick from Fort Riley. 

Lieut. P. H. Dillon, Engineer Corps, is to go 
to Washington for duty. 

Lieut. Col. Charles J. Crane relieves Captain 
James A. Moss as chief engineer and inspector 
of small arms. 

William H. Wuyster of the Hospital Corps 
has been bequeathed $5,000 by a relative in the 
Dutch West Indies. He will purchase his dis- 
charge from the army. 

Captain Parker has returned from a trip 
abroad. 

Capt. D. B. Case has returned from Austin, 
Texas. 

A smoker was given complimentary to the 
officers of the Infantry and Cavalry School by 
the officers of the staff class and Signal School. 

The Ladies’ Bridge club met on October Ist 
with Mrs. Cowan. 

A beautifully appointed dinner was given by 
Lieut. and Mrs. Gunster for Capt. and Mrs. 
Musgrave and Miss Jameson of Baltimore. 

Nineteen student officers in the service 
school here, belonging to regiments assigned 
to duty in Cuba, started east to join their 
commands, in response to an order from the 
War department. 

Mrs. King, of Detroit, Mich., was given a 
complimentary luncheon by her daughter, Mrs. 
Raymond, of 21 Sumner Place. 

Mrs. Fred W. Sharp is visiting in the garri- 
son and town. She is the wife of Lieut. Sharp 
of the 3rd Missouri Regiment of Kansas City. 

The wives of the student officers have organ- 
ized a five hundred card club to meet on al- 
ternate Wednesdays. Mrs. Cowan entertained 
the club at its first meeting. 

Mrs. Smith, wife of Capt. C. C. Smith, is 
visiting in Fort Riley, the guest of Lieut. and 
Mrs. Gilbert C. Smith. 

Mrs. J. N. Joerger entertained very pleas- 
antly at a card party given in honor of her 
daughters, Mrs. Furer of Lincoln, Neb., and 
Mrs. Robert Berry of Denver, Colo. 

Capt. D. B. Case and family have left for 
Fort Riley. 

Col. C. B. Hall has moved from his home 
south of the Grant monument into the large 
brick residence formerly occupied by General 
Bell. 
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Lieut. Winters was called to his home in 
Texas by the serious illness of his mother. 

A large quartermaster’s shop, to cost $40,000 
will be located here; also a storage house for 
vegetables. 

Mrs. D. R. Anthony has gone to San Fran- 
cisco where she will sail for Japan to meet her 
daughter, Mrs. L. M. Koehler. After several 
months spent in travel they will return to the 
Philippines to join Capt. Koehler. 

Mr. Merrit Swift, son of Major and Mrs. 
Eben Swift, has gone to New York City to 
enter the Decorative Art. school. 

Mrs. C. D. Cochran and nephew, Lawrence 
Smith, of Muskagee, are visiting friends in the 
garrison. 

Lieut. and Mrs. Rubottom are entertaining 
Miss Ann Ryan. 

Lieut. Col. A. S. Cummins has gone to 
Washington, D. C., in response to a telegram 
from there. 

The 11th Battery men made a record for 
themselves at Fort Riley in baseball contests. 
They played seven games and came out victors 
in all of them. 

Mrs. Eben Swift has joined Major Swift in 
Washington, from which place they will soon 
start for Tokio, Japan. 

Capt. and Mrs. Lawton have gone to Chi- 
cago where Capt. Lawton will assume the du- 
ties of commissary. 

Lieut. William Guthrie has returned from 
Sea Girt, N. J. 

Mrs. Axton and children are home from an 
extended visit in Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Mrs. Ora Hunt entertained informally at 
bridge for a few friends. 

A communication signed by five Leaven- 
worth ministers was received by the post com- 
mander, thanking him for preventing a recent 
fight to be held on the reservation and protest- 
ing against any future attempts to hold prize 
fighting on the reservation. 

Mrs. Morrison, wife of Major Morrison, and 
her mother, Mrs. McCreary, are visiting friends 
in the Post. 

Mrs. Buch has returned from Chicago where 
she has been visiting for some weeks. 

Mr. George Boughton, son of Major and 
Mrs. D. H. Boughton, has gone to Missouri 
to attend the Wentworth Military Academy. 

Miss Alice Switzler, niece of Mrs. D. H. 
Boughton, has gone to Columbia, Mo., to at- 


tend school. 
Miss Clara Swift and Miss Marjorie Wood 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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have left for Topeka, Kan., to go to school at 
Bethany College. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Robertson, parents of 
Mrs. Clarence Sherril, are making a trip 
through the northwest, accompanied by Secre- 
tary of State Burrows. 

The Rev. R. A. Elhend of the Presbyterian 
church of Leavenworth, visited Chaplain Ax- 
ton at Fort Riley and gave many interesting 
lectures while there. 

Mrs. William M. Carter, wife of Gen. Carter, 
of Chicago, visited in the town and garrison, 
while en route from Kansas City to her home 
again. 

Mrs. Anna Dodsworth and Miss Lottie 
Dodsworth are spending the fall and winter 
in California. 

Capt. James Moss, 24th Infantry, has been 
appointed assistant instructor in the depart- 
ment of languages at the Service school. 

Lieut. James J. Loving, C. E., has reported 
for duty in the Post. 

Capt. and Mrs. Normoyle are entertaining 
Lieut. C. E. Ecker, oth Infantry, recently ar- 
rived from Manila. He is the brother of Mrs. 
Normoyle. 

Gen. J. M. J. Sanno and daughter, Mrs. Har- 
ris Pendleton, are home again from a sum- 
mer’s vacation spent at Frankfort, Mich. 

Mrs. Jewett is the guest of her daughter, 
Mrs. Peter Murray. 

Dr. and Mrs. Roderick P. O’Connor have 
returned from their wedding trip. Dr. O’Con- 
nor relieves Dr. Carrol Buck here. 


Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 


Mrs. B. R. Camp, left for Fort Sheridan, III. 
on the seventh to join her husband, Lieut. 
Camp, oth Cavalry. 

Mrs. A. C. Macomb has joined her husband 
at Fort Sheridan. 

Mrs. T. B. Esty is visiting in Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Mrs. E. J. Ely entertained the Ladies’ Bridge 
Club on the sixth. 

Lieut. E. J. Ely has gone to Fort Ethan Al- 
len, Vt., in charge of a large detachment of 
Artillery recruits. 

Captain A. M. Fuller, 9th Cavalry, has re- 
turned from Fort Baker, Cal., where he con- 
ducted a detachment of Artillery recruits. 

Lieut. C. G. Bunker, Artillery Corps, has 
reported for duty here. 

Lieut. John R. Boseley has reported here 
for duty as assistant surgeon. 
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Battalion parades of the recruit companies 
are held three times a-week. Captain L. W. 
Cornish, 9th Cavalry, in command. 

Lieuts. Kuznik, Cox and Howard are the 
members of the garrison court-martial that has 
been in session. 

Lieut. John S. Fair, 9th Cavalry, has return- 
ed from an extended leave of absence. 

The officers of the garrison entertained the 
officers of the 9th Cavalry squadron prior to 
their departure for Chicago on the fourth. The 
squadron, instead of marching the distance to 
Chicago, went by rail. 

Lieut. Musgrove has relieved Lieut. Kuznik 
as ordnance‘ officer. 

Captain J. L. Geary, Artillery Corps, has re- 
ported for duty. 

Lieut. Parker, 26th Infantry, with his family, 
have arrived in the Post. Lieut. Parker will 
be on duty with one of the recruit companies. 

Mrs. N. A. Goodspeed, wife of Lieut. Good- 
speed, is confined in the St. Luke’s Hospital, 
St. Louis, where she underwent an operation. 

Mrs. W. A. Powell entertained the ladies 
of the garrison at Bridge on the 2tist. 

Major W. B. Banister gave a stag dinner on 
the 26th. The guests were Colonel Evans, 
Colonel von Schrader, Captain Geary, Captain 
Littebrant, Lieut. McConnell, and Lieut. 
Bunker. 

Colonel von Schrader has been ordered to 
Washington for duty. 

The Ladies Bridge Club met with 
Fuller on the 16th. 

The Misses Marian and Laura Littebrant 
and the Misses Lucile and Mildred Fuller, 
are attending the Sacred Heart Convent in 
St. Louis during the winter. 

The officers and ladies of the Post attended 
the ball given on the oth in the city. It is said 
that the Veiled Prophet’s ball this year was 
the most splendid in its history of twenty- 
nine years. 

Capt. A. M. Fuller, 9th Cavalry, will not 
accompany his squadron to Fort Sheridan, 
but will remain here until after his promo- 
tion. 

Col. Evans has left for Columbus Barracks, 
where he is to be a member of a board com- 
posed of the commanding officers of the three 
large recruiting depots. Captain Fuller is in 
command of the Post during his absence. 

There was a dance given by the officers of 
the recruit depot, on Sept. 27, in honor of the 


Mrs. 
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officers and ladies of the 3rd Squadron, oth 
Cavalry, who are soon to leave for Ft. Sheri- 
dan. The room was beautifully decorated with 
flags and Japanese lanterns. Among those 
present were Capt. and Mrs. Cannon, Capt. 


and Mrs. Fuller, Mrs. Macomb, Mr. Alexander 


Macomb, Lieut. and Mrs. Powell, Major and 
Mrs. Luhn, Miss Luhn, Captain Cornish, Miss 
Cornish, Lieut. and Mrs. Esty, Lieut. and Mrs. 
Ely, Lieut. and Mrs. Pyles, Colonel von Schra- 
der, Major Banister, Major Holloway, Captain 
Geary, Mr. Cyril Fuller, Lieutenants Bunker, 
Gregory, Luhn, Heaton, Cole, Fechet, Howard 
Cox and Kuznik. 


Fort Hamilton, N. Y. 


Major William P. Stone and family are pre- 
paring to move to their new station, Fort Mor- 
gan, Ala. Mr. Ellis Stone left Fort Hamilton 
September 26th, for Annapolis. He goes to a 
preparatory school there for a year, before en- 
tering the Naval Academy. 
of all the garrison go with him. 


Lieut. and Mrs. Brewster are being congrat-- 


ulated on the birth of a son, on Wednesday, 
September 26th. 

Miss Elizabeth Green, of Philadelphia, has 
been visiting Mrs. Brewster. Lieut. Brewster 
returned October Ist, from the Fort Riley ma- 
noeuvres. 

The 123rd Co. with Lieuts. Gilmer and 
Farnsworth, returned home from Governor's 
Island on September 30th. 

Mr. Farnesworth, of Lynn, Mass., is the 
guest of his son, Lieut. Farnesworth. 

Capt. Peter C. Hains spent a few days in 
Washington, during October. 

Lieut. and Mrs. Hinkle made a week’s visit 
in Albany the middle of October. 

Capt. and Mrs. Hancock are at Hot Springs. 

Thursday, September 2oth, Mrs. Grimes 
gave an informal “bridge,” of two tables. The 
ladies playing were, Mrs. Grimes, Mrs.’ Flem- 
ing, Mrs. Landers, Mrs. Hinkle, Mrs. Brews- 
ter, Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Andruss and Miss 
Green. The first prize, a Japanse bowl, was 
won by Mrs. Hinkle, and the second, a cup 
and saucer, by Miss Green. 

The ladies card club was entertained by 
Mrs. Landers, September 28th. The ladies 
present and accounted for were Mrs. Wilson, 
Mrs. Andruss, Miss Green, Mrs. Stone, Mrs. 
Landers, Mrs. Kessler, Mrs. Hains, and Mrs. 
Hinkle. Mrs. Hains won first prize, an at- 
tractive set of blue and white plates; the sec- 


The best wishes- 
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ond prize, a vase, was won by Mrs. Stone, 
and the third, a candlestick, by Mrs. Wilson. 

On Saturday, September 29th, Miss Gelston 
of the Shore Road entertained the Post ladies 
and many others at a most enjoyable bridge. 
One of the prizes was won by Mrs. Landers. 

Mrs. Wilson entertained the ladies card club 
charmingly on Friday, October 5th. Those 
present were Mrs. Grimes, Mrs. Hains, Mrs.. 
Landers, Mrs. Willets, Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. 
Kessler, Mrs. Hinkle and Mrs. Andruss. Mrs. 
Landers was the lucky winner of a brass lov- 
ing cup, and Mrs. Grimes won am artistic 
vase. 

The Misses Hopkins of the village of Fort 
Hamilton gave a delightful bridge party on 
October 17th, at which the Post ladies were 
represented. 

On October 4th, Mrs. Grimes gave another: 
small bridge; Mrs. Landers won the prize. 

The Fort Hamilton football team went to, 
Waterbury, Conn., where they were beaten by 
the “All Waterbury” team in a close and ex- 
citing game of II-o. 

The season at home was opened with Fort 
Wadsworth, who were beaten 7-0. 


Fort Worden, Wash. 


Captain D. C. Gilbert arrived in the District 
on September 8th and assumed command of 
the 63rd Company, C. A., at. Fort Casey. 

Mrs. S. M. Waterhouse returned to the Post 
on September 11th from a visit with her hus- 
band, Dr. Waterhouse, who was on duty with: 
the troops at American Lake. 

District Attorney Hutchins, of Seattle, 
Wash., was called to the Post for the pur- 
pose of arresting and prosecuting two persons 
who were making a practice of purchasing 
United States property in Port Townsend. 
While here he was the guest of First Lieut. 
K. C. Masteller, Artillery Corps. 

The U. S: cruiser Boston spent the night of 
September 7th at Port Townsend on hér way 
to the Navy Yard at Bremerton after being 
pulled off the rocks at Bellingham, Wash. 

Lieut. and Mrs. F, J. Miller arrived at Fort 
Flagler on September 12th and Lieut. C. C. 
Burt at Fort Worden on September 15th. 

Mrs. S. M. Waterhouse spent two weeks vis- 
iting friends at Fort Wright, Wash., on her 
return she met Dr. Waterhouse in Seattle on 
his way back from the manceuvres and they 
returned to the Post together. 
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On September 13th Lieut. Charles E. T. Lull 
left the Post in charge of a guard conducting 
seven general prisoners to Vancouver Bar- 
racks, Wash., at which Post the number of 
prisoners was increased to fifteen and the 
party proceeded to Alcatraz Island, California, 
where the prisoners were turned over to the 
22nd Infantry, While in California, Lieut. Lull 
obtained a seven days’ leave in order to visit 
his wife and baby who are at San Diego, 
California, on account of their health. After 
a delightful visit in San Diego, Lieut. Lull re- 
turned to Fort Worden, arriving on Septem- 
ber 29th. 

Field Day was held on September 17th, the 
winners of events being as follows: 

100-yard dash, Cpl. Shugert, 30th Co.; 220- 
yard dash, Pvt. Smith, 3oth Co.; wheelbar- 
row race, Pvt. Jones, 62nd Co.; three-legged 
race, Pvts. Gruber and Martin, 30th Co.; bayo- 
net race, Pvt. Cardwell, ro8th Co.; pole vault, 
Pvt. Sorensen, 30th Co.; relay race, 108th Co. 
Judges: Chaplain Easterbrook, Captain Reed- 
er, Captain Newton; timekeepers, Lieut. Mas- 
teller and Dr. Cass; starter, Lieut. Rosebeck. 

Much interest is being shown in football this 
year and there is a very favorable outlook for 
a strong team at Worden. The team is being 
coached by Lieut. C. E. T. Lull, formerly of 
Lehigh University, assisted by Corporal Na- 
than W. Raynor, 30th Company, C. A. A 
strong scrub is showing up and the team has 
been having some good hard practice. The 
garrison 1s awaiting with some interest the 
proposition to concentrate the Artillery troops 
and its effect of making Fort 
Flagler a sub-post. The result would be to 
make Forts Worden and Casey both six com- 
pany posts instead of four. 

Major George T. Bartlett has arrived at 
Fort Flagler and assumed command, 

Lieut. C. C. Burt spent a two days’ leave in 
Seattle. 

Mrs. Newton, Mrs. Chas. A. Clark and Miss 
Clark have just returned to the Post from 
visits in Seattle. 

On September 30th Lieut. and Mrs. John 
P. Hasson of the 6th Cavalry were on the 
Post. 

Mrs. Rosebeck, mother of Lieut. Curtis G. 
Rosebeck, and her daughter, Miss Alice Rose- 
beck are spending a few weeks in the . Post 
before starting for southern California. 


consequent 
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Annapolis, Md. 


The sixty-second academic year of the Na- 
val Academy began October first with seven 
hundred and sixty-eight midshipmen on the 
rolls. 

Midshipman A. M. Cohen, of Philadelphia, is 
the “five-striper,” that is the brigade com- 
mander, with Midshipman H. L. Spencer, of 
Minnesota and Midshipman C. R. Hyatt, of 
Virginia, battalion commanders. The brigade 
is composed of twelve companies and has been 
engaged with Infantry and Artillery tactics 
throughout the month during the drill periods. 

The results of the October examinations in- 
dicate earriest application to duty of the en- 
tire corps and, certainly, a maintaining of the 
high standard already set. 

The new fourth class has taken hold in 
good shape and are now working hard. 

Owing to the call for ships in Cuban waters, 
there is a shortage of officers on duty in the 
different departments causing double duty in 
many cases. 

Mrs. Sands and her daughters, are receiving 
as usual on Wednesdays at the Superintend- 
ent’s quarters and the round of calls, es- 
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pecially on new-comers has already begun. 

Among the many newly-married couples on 
duty here this year are Lieut. and Mrs. Bron- 
son; Lieut. and Mrs. Mitchell; Lieut. and Mrs. 
Morris; Lieut. and Mrs. Foley, and Lieut. and 
Mrs. Fowler. Lieut. Fowler will be of much 
assistance in coaching the football team. He 
was one of the most successful ‘backs’ Annap- 
olis has known. 

Mrs. McVay, wife of Lieut.-Commander Mc- 
Vay, of the Discipline Department, ent>rtained 
at five hundred in honor of Mrs. Charles Mc- 
Vay, of Pittsburgh, on the soth. 

Doctor and Mrs. McCormick, of Upshur 
Row, have been receiving their friends infor- 
mally on Saturday afternoons after the foot- 
ball games. 

Lieut. and Mrs. Vernon entertained at bridge 
on October 12 at their home in Randall Court. 

Lieut. Karns and Lieut. Curtin have been re- 
ceiving congratulations on the recent fine ad- 
ditions to their families. 

Capt. and Mrs. Dyer and Miss Dorothy 
Dyer, of the Charleston Navy Yard, spent sev- 
eral days with Mr. and Mrs. John Randall dur- 
ing the early part of the month. 
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—but cost you no more, 

Hundreds of styles and sizes, all woods— 
REAL EBONY —bone, pearl, ivory, etc, Prices 
to suit every purse 

Post Exchange and Commissary Offi- 
cers furnished prices upon request. 

FREE BOOKLET explaining how to se- 
lect and take care of Brushes, etc., sent on rec eipt 
of your name and address and dealer's name. 

E. DUPONT & CO., 
PARIS, BEAUVAIS, LONDON 
New York OMiee, 26-28 Washington Place 
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Capt. Charles W. Bartlett of the Bureau of 
Ordnance, and Mrs. Bartlett, have been visit- 
ing Professor and Mrs. A. N. Brown on State 
Circle. 

Among the many visitors for the Princeton 
game, on the 13th, were Lieut. and Mrs. J. H. 
Holden and Miss Lentze of the Washington 
Navy Yard, who were with Lieut. and Mrs. 
Cluverius and Lieut. Littlefield of the Gun fac- 
tory who with Lieut. and Mrs. T. T. 
Craven. 

The winter hops began on the 13th. Mrs. 
Sands received with Midshipman McKinney, 


was 


and it was an unusually large affair on account 
of the many visitors in town for the game. 

Everything, in athletics, is football now, and 
all are pleased at the way the team is work- 
ing. There are several fourth classmen who 
are doing especially good work and among 
the number are Strellinger and Hibbard. Many 
regrets are being made at Douglass’ inability 
to play this year. While he has practically re- 
covered from the injury to his leg, a year and 
more ago, it would be risky to go out this 
year. He will be missed, of course, behind the 
line. 
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When March 
Winds Blow 


and outdoor life roughens 
the skin, use Mennen’s~ 
it keeps the skin soft and 
the complexion clear. A 
positive relief for Chape 
ped Hands, Cha 

and all Skin Treu- 
bles. Mennen’s face on 
every box. See that you 
get the Genuine. For sale 
everywhere, or by mail, a5 
cents. Sample free. 


Try Mennen’s Violet Talcum. 


GERHARD MENNEN 
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Cates, of Yale, has been assiting Professor 
Dashiell in the coaching and McMasters is 
keeping the squad in good physical trim. There 
is yet a month to come before the line-up 
takes place on Franklin Field. 

Applications for seats for December Ist are 
pouring in on all sides and there is no doubt 
that the Navy following will be as large as 
ever. Satisfaction is expressed on all sides 
upon the wonderful defensive play put up 
against Princeton, who were expecting to 
overwhelm the Navy. 


Fort McIntosh, Tex. 


The 3d battalion, 25th Infantry, under the 
command of Captain J. P. O’Neil, has made 
its 2iday practice march. It is interesting 
to note that out of fifteen officers belonging to 
the battalion only two made the march with 
the troops. It is discouraging to officers to 
have all of their comrades absent on detached 
service. 

Lieut. Douglas Donald, 25th Infantry, re- 
lieved Lieut. James Blyth, 25th Infantry, as 
post quartermaster on the 8th. 

Chaplain T. G. Steward has been granted a 
‘sick leave that will take him very near his re- 
tirement. The chaplain has been in poor 
health since reaching this station and the sur- 
geons recommended a change of climate. 

Lieut. Paul H. Clark has been suffering with 
throat trouble for several weeks and has gone 
to San Antonio to be treated by specialists. 

Mrs. Rose Harbold and son, Norris Brown, 
arrived on the 28th. Lieut. Harbold is expect- 
ed to join soon. 

The Misses Louise and Virginia Harrison 
have arrived and are the guests of Captain and 
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Mrs. J. P. O'Neil. They will remain in the 
post throughout the winter. 

Dr. and Mrs. I. C. Brown and Miss Florence 
Brown arrived on the 28th from Fort Niobrara. 

Capt. W. J. Lyster left for Detroit on the 
15th and will be absent for three months. 

Lieut. H. A. Wiegenstein left for Valentine, 
Neb., on the 16th. Hé will be away for a 
month. 

Capt. Marshal Childs was, absent several 
days during the month at Fort Sill on court 
martial duty. 

Lieut. Wait C. Johnson, 26th Infantry, 
brought the 26th Infantry ball team here from 
San Antonio on the fifth and proceeded to 
teach our men something about the game. Our 
team lost three games to the visitors. Lieut. 
Johnson was the guest of Lieut. Donald while 
he was in the post. A smoker was given in 
his honor on the night of the fifth. Capt. and 
Mrs. O’Neil entertained Lieuts. Johnson and 
Donald at dinner on the night of the ninth. 

Capt. and Mrs. O’Neil entertained at cards 
on the evening of the sixth. Pedro was played 
during the first part of the evening, followed 
by dancing. There were many guests from 
town. 

A parade on the evening of the fifth, Ist 
Sergt. Louis Broadus, Company M, 25th In- 
fantry, was presented with a “Certificate of 
Merit” for displaying great courage and cool- 
ness and saving the lives of several of his 
comrades at Fort Niobrara last July. During 
the absence of the troops Dr. Halsell of town 
acted as post surgeon. 

Two circuses have visited town in the past 
month and were well patronized by the post 
people. They were exceedingly good shows. 
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SOCIAL NOTES OF THE SERVICE. 


The post council of administration, consist- 
ing of Chaplain Steward, Capt. Childs and 
‘Capt. Lyster, audited the accounts of the post 
treasurer the last of the month. 

The Post Exchange Council, consisting of 
‘Capt. Marshal Childs, Lieuts. Douglas Donald 
and Paul H. Clark audited the exchange ac- 
counts the last of the month. 

The supplementary season of target practice 
for this command was completed the past 
month. 

Capt. J. P. O’Neil, who has been suffering 
for the past month from bruises received in 
a runaway, went to San Antonio the last of the 
month and had his arms examined under the 
X-ray. It was discovered that his right arm 
had been fractured below the elbow but was 
nearly mended. Only a slight dent was visible 
in the bone. 

Mrs. T. G. Steward arrived in the post on 
the twelfth. 

Lieut. Paul H. Clark went to the coal mins 
of the Rio Grande Coal Company on the 
eleventh, obtained samples for the quarter- 
master general and returned to the post on 
the 12th. 


That “LONG-FELT-WANT” 
Finally Filled ! 


oo 


OFFICERS’ 


BY 


Lieutenant-Colonel James A. Moss, U. S. A., 


Aid-de-Camp to the Lieutenant-General 


MANUAL 


— — oOo 


Being a service manual consisting of a com- 
pilation, in convenient, handy form, of ‘‘cus- 
toms of the service’’ and other matters of a 
practical, worth-knowing nature—things of 
value and assistance to the inexperienced— 
most of which cannot be found in print, but 
must be learned by experience—often by doing 
what we should not do or by falling to do that 
which we should do. Of special value and in- 
terest to National Guard Officers, as it tells in 
a nutshell how things are done in the Regular 


Army. 
Price, $1.50 net 


FOR SALE BY 


The Post Exchange, West Point, N. Y. 


AND BY 


The Post Exchange, Fe. William McKinley, Philippine Is. 


we 





Shows the double, visible index—a 
convenient, handy feature possessed 
by no other book, 


Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 


Lieuts. Felipe Neri and Jesus Lareto of the 
Mexican Cavalry and Lieuts. Rodolfo Casillas 
and Arturo Certucha, Mexican Artillery, were 
visitors in the post on the roth. They mani- 
fested great interest in the drilling of the 
troops. They were en route to Fort Riley, 
Kansas, to study our Cavalry and Artillery. 

A review of the garrison was held on the 
afternoon of the tenth for General Garlington, 
the inspector general. He made a complete 
inspection of the post while here and left on 
the evening of the tenth for Oklahoma City. 

Major C. J. T. Clark, Capts. Houle and Sax- 
ton of the 26th Infantry, went to Fort Sill on 
the ninth for duty on a general court martial. 
The other members of the court are Captain 
Craig, 1st Cavalry; Capt. Carey, 30th Infan- 
try; Capts. Hunt and Childs, 25th Infantry, 
and Capt. Murphy, First Cavalry, judge advo- 
cate. 

Col. R. W. Hoyt, 25th Infantry, was a visitor 
in the post on the second. 

Capt. Murray Baldwin and Lieut. C. H. Rich 


have been absent several days in Houston. 
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Company H, 26th Infantry, arrived from 
Fort Brown on the 25th. 

Mrs. Albert T. Rich returned from Massa- 
chusetts on the 26th. 

The first post hop was given on the 29th. A 
large number of townspeople and members of 
the garrison were present and enjoyed tlic 
evening. 

Dr. and Mrs. R. L. Felts entertained at din- 
ner on the 28th. Their guests were Capt. and 
Mrs. Fleming and Capt. and Mrs. Arrowsmith. 

Work has been commenced on the new $67,- 
000 hospital. It will be one of the finest hos- 
pitals in point of equipment in the country. 

Private C. C. Lawson, a prisoner awaiting 
trial for desertion, attempted to escape from 
a sentry on the afternoon of the fourth. The 
sentry, Private Edward Garritt, Company E, 
26th Infantry, after commanding the prisoner 
to halt, opened fire on him, three bullets taking 
effect. Lawson died soon after and was buried 
with military honors on the evening of the 
fifth. 

The 26th Infantry baseball team went to 
Laredo on the fifth and played the 3d Battal- 
ion, 25th Infantry, baseball team. Our team 
won the three games, the first by a score of 
5 to 3, the second 6 to 3, the third 9 to 5. The 
Fort McIntosh team showed lack of practice. 

Lieut. Suppler took the football team to 
Austin on the sixth and played the State Uni- 
versity team. Our men were defeated by a 
score of 21 to o. 

After a great deal of work in getting the 
club tent erected and opened with all sorts of 
amusements for the men, the structure was de- 
stroyed by fire on the night of the fourth. Sub- 
scriptions are being taken to supply a new 
tent and games. Nearly everything in the form 
of games was destroyed by the fire. 

Lieut. Col. Lotus Niles, Artillery Corps, was 
the host at the club on the night of the fourth. 
He invited all of his brother officers of the gar- 
rison to be present that he might bid them 
farewell. 

Lieut. Kelly has gone to his home in Ken- 
tucky for a month. Major and Mrs. Hatch 
have gone to Maine for a vacation, and Lieut. 
Hunter has gone to Baltimore for a short visit. 

Mrs. C. M. Johnson and son have returned 
from California, Capt. G. H. Knox has returned 
from a four months’ leave, and Lieuts. 
Gillis, Rich and Farmer have returned from 
Fort Brown. 

Capt. and Mrs. Fleming entertained Lieut. 


and Mrs. Symington and Lieuts. Prosser and 
Burgin, at dinner on the 25th. 

Lieut. W. M. Craigie, 1st Cavalry, enter- 
tained at dinner on the 29th. His guests were. 
Lieut. and Mrs. Symington, the Mrs. Burbank 
and Cunningham, Lieuts. Hanford, Bryson and 
Prosser. 

Capt. and Mrs. John F. Preston left on the 
25th for New Orleans where they will take 
steamer for New York. 

The Mexican Day of Independence was cel- 
ebrated at Electric Park on the 16th. A din- 
ner was given by the citizens of town at which 
many of the officers of the post were present. 
Col. Brown and Chaplain Dickson made 
speeches. 

Mrs. McCaskey and son, Mr. Hiram Mc- 
Caskey, have returned from Mexico City. Mr. 
McCaskey after a short visit with his parents 
went to San Francisco to take steamer for 
Manila. He is at the head of the Department 
of Mines in the Islands. 

Lieut. Ellery Farmer, 26th Infantry, will go 
to Fort McIntosh in November to perform 
work in connection with the progressive mili- 
tary map making of the country. Lieut. E. C. 
Hanford will be on similar duty near San 
Antonio. 

Capt. and Mrs. Nichols were visitors in the 
post the early part of the month. 

Lieut. P. L. Boyer, Medical Department, has. 
been promoted to his captaincy. 

Capt. J. P. O’Neil, 25th Infantry, from Fort 
McIntosh, was a visitor in the post last month. 
He came up for the purpose of having his arm 
examined. 

Capt. L. J. Fleming, the constructing quar- 
termaster, has received $30,000 with which he 
will convert the old mess hall into a gymnas- 
ium. 

Capt. C. E. Hay, judge advocate, has re- 
turned from an extended visit in Springfield, 


Ill. 


Capt. S. B. Bootes, who was called to Wilm- 
ington, Del.,-by the death of his mother, is ex- 
pected to return soon. 

Lieut. S. M. Barlow was absent in Laredo on 
the seventh. 

Lieut. Wait C. Johnson has been appointed 
Battalion Adjutant, 3d Battalion, 26th Infantry. 

The weekly twelve-mile marches for the 
Infantry and eighteen miles for the Cavalry 
and Artillery will continue throughout the 
winter months, 

Lieut. R. E. Jacobs has reported for duty 
with the 26th Infantry. 
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GENTLEMEN 
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Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 
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A. G. Spalding & Bros. | | 


Largest Manufacturers in the World of 


Official Athletic Supplies 


@ Foot Ball @ Golf 
@ Basket Ball @ Tennis 
@ Field Hockey @ Skates 


UNIFORMS FOR ALL SPORTS 


Spalding 


on any Athletic Implement is a mark of Quality 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 

New York, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Minneapolis, Denver, Buffalo, Syracuse, Pitts- 
burg, Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, Cin- 
cinnati, Baltimore, Kansas City, New Orleans, 
Montreal, Can., London, Eng., Hamburg, Ger- 
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Send your name and get a free copy of the new 
Spalding Fall and Winter Sports Catalogue, 
containing pictures and prices of all the new 
seasonable athletic goods. 
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The endeavor to make homes 
more cheerful, more comfortable, 
more beautiful has never achieved 
so remarkable a combination of 
artistic excellence and everyday 
usefulness as that embodied in the 

ess mew creation in house 
furnishing—Prairie Grass Furniture. 
Solid im construction, pleasing in 
design, rich in the beautiful color 
tones of Nature, the famous 


Grass Furniture 
is rie orl a cca te the flast rattan 


Every one interested in beautiful 
dhould cond for our free booklet.” * New Art 
in Home Furnishing 
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Service Books of Value 


MILITARY AND NAVAL 
DICTIONARY 


Cloth Bound. Price 50c. 


MILITARY ALBUM 


Containing over one thousand por- 
traits of commissioned officers who 
served in the Spanish-American War. 


Price $1.00 


Both of these volumes sent 
to any address upon receipt of 
price. Address 
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